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4 WILD LONGING CAME OVER HIM TO KISS HER, IN DEFIANCE OF ALL THE LAWS OF 


HIS FATHER’S SIN. 


(A NOVELETTE.| 


(Coneluded.) 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tue next day being Christmas-day, about nine 
o'clock in the evening streams of light poured 
from the windows of Rosefell Hall on to the 
wad-ewept park outside. 

Inside there were light and warmth, strains of 
‘weet music, the ringiag of gay laughter, as soft 
cheeks flushed with excitement, and bright eyes 
“cgatened with pleasure, and hearts thrilled to 
‘he sound of @ whisper, and love waited on the 
ying footsteps of flirtation; inside the walls 
"here was feasting and enjoyment, the sparkle of 
jowele, the frou-frow of satins and laces, 

And black-browad care was banished to the 
snow-covered wilds, where poverty was crouch- 
‘08 over ths grey ashes of « fire, and hunger was 
waiting for the food which never came. 

The bitter cold had brought bitter want; but 








no money had been spared to make the Christ- 
mas féte a succeze, 

Misa Montrose was engaged to Lord Ronald 
Fitzgerald, second sox of the Kart of Desmond, 
and the surrounding neighbourhood must desert 
their own fireside to do honour to the occasion. 

Augusta looked very well, in pale blue velvet, 
and her mother’s ls twisted round her neck ; 
but Rhona was like a sweet, wild rose In her 
simple 3; as if she did not know she was 
lovely Scsare, she might have learnt it from 
Ronald’a eyes. 

Sir James had deserted her in the most flagrant 
manner. 

He had made a point of walking to church with 
someone else, all the afterroon had been 
shut up in his room, on: pretence of writing 
letters, When he came down to five o'clock tea 
he looked so pale that Lady Montrose had asked 
him, with great concern, after his health. 

* A slight headache, that is all,” he said care- 
leasly, and seemed absorbed with his tea-cup. 

Rhona bad plenty of partners, but her eyes 
kept wandering to a pair of broad shoulders which 
— leaning in persistent idleness against the 


PROPRIETY 

















AND SOCIAL DECORUM, 


Sur ly he did not mean to let the evening go 
by without asking for a dance } 

Fitzgerald had looked at her suggestively, try- 
ing to feel his ground ; but the dark eyes which 
seemed like the stars of hie life had refused to 
shine on him, ond his courage had failed, 

* Won't you teke pity on me?” said a soft 
voice in her ear, and he stood beside her, his 
eyos looking into hers, as she raised them slowly, 
with the most pathetic entreaty in their fathom. 
less depths, 

“T am engaged,” 

“*Tt is au extra. You can’t have a partner; 
the dance was only fixed one moment ago.’ 

She meant to refuse, but met the sarcastic 
glance of Augusta Montrose fixed upon her. The 
thin lips eurved contemptuously, and in an in- 
stant her resolution changed. A spirit of reckless 
defiance came over her, and she looked up into 
Lord Ronald’s eager face with a saucy emile. 

* Forgiven ?”’ he said, quickly, his whole face 
brightening, as he slipped his arm round ber 
waist. 

“Yes. life is not long enough for an endless 
grudge.” ‘‘Ehren on the Khine,” sounded 
sweetly in their ears, as they made tie circuit of 
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the room, and many eyes followed them with 
admiration. With a little breathless sigh, Rhona 
stopped as the music ceased. 

*Tt was « parfect waltz,” she said. 

“ Perfect waltz and perfect partner,” murmur- 
Ing the compliment under his breath, as if fear- 
ful to offend, 

“ Now go back to Augueta, she is looking for 
you,” hardening as she remembered his sive. 

“On condition that you premise me the six- 
teenth,” asking for.it, as if his life depended on 


fb, 

"The sixteenth? I think I am engaged,” 

"Then you must throw him over.” 

She drew up her neck proudly, 

“ Perhaps I might prefer to keep him.” 

"If 80, you will still give him up,” 

“Why!” with raised eyebrows. 

Because you are an angel of goodness, and 
you might do as much as that for a friead in 
trouble, Promise |” 

“As you hke,”—with a sebrag of her 
shouldersa—“ anything to get rid of you.” 

‘'T was glad to see you dance with him,” said 
Augusta, in a confidential whisper. “1 was #0 
afraid he might think he had brok*n your 
heart,” 

* Perhaps you would like me to flirt with him?” 
said Riona, scornfully, her cheeks tingling, her 
pride up at arma, 

‘* Certainly, if you lik»,” and Augusta passed 
on, with her aggravating air of superiority. 

‘*And so 1 will,” she said to herself, clenching 
her small white teeth with dogged determination, 
and forgetting in her wild wish for revenge that 
her gentle mother had always told her thad no 
tras lady knew what flirtation was, 

It isan old-fashioned maxim, sadly out of date ; 
but there was a time, not long ago, when Rhona 
had made it one of her articles of faith. 

‘To-night, when texoptation came, she foreswore 
ber creed, 

Sir James suddenly roused himeelf from his 
abstraction, and came towardsber, Heasked her for 
the next dance, and she tore up her programme 
under his nose, in order that she might forget 
her engage ments and declare herself free. 

Any otber man would have been immensely 
flattered, but he was soabsurdly humble that he 
took it for granted that it was a convenience for 
the future, and had nothing to do with the 
present, 

He seemed to have regained hie high spirits 
and sent Rhona into fits of laughter by hie droll 
remarks on the people round them, 

When the dance was over he took ber into 
supper, and they laughed so much over their 
oyeter-soup that Augusta suggested that their 
plates had been fitled with champagne, 

Ib was with a feelirg of regret that she found 
Fitzgeraid standing av her elbow with a very 
determined expressiop on his face as he said,— 

* This is our dance, Miss Montrose,” 

A blank look came over the Baronet’s face as 
if he were suddenly roused from a pleasant 
dream, but recovering bia presence of mind, he 
said earnestly, — 

‘© The last must be mine.” 

And Rnoiona, with a happy emile, nodded 
aesent, 

Lord Ronald was delighted to fiad that all the 
frost had thawed from her manner, and was no 
longer bent on keeping him at that immeasurably 
long distance—mievawed arm's length, 

He did not kaow that he owed the chang to 
Avguata’s remark, and to the fact that she and 
Eric Barrington were amongst the few couples 
which were left in the dancipg-room, 

“I don’t know what ba: come over Jemmy 
to-day. What do you thi:k he was doirg this 
afternoon ?” 

“Writing letters which gave him a head 
ache.” 

** Masking hia will.” 

“ His wi'l!” she exc'aimed, ia astonishment. 

“Yes, I met the coschman and footman 
coming out of his room, end he told me they 
had ! e:n witnessing a new codicil.” 

*'T wish he wouldn't,” with an air of distrese. 

“Way do you object? It isa good thing to 
Dave something to leave,” 


" Yea, but it seems as if he were going to die,” 
In @ shocked voice. : 

“ He doesn’t look like it, To-night he seems 
quite ‘fey,’ as the Scotch cali it, I never saw 
him in better spiriis.” 

© At firet he was quiet enough.” 

“Till you woke him up,” with a smile. 

" But come, this dance is too good to lose.” 

Again hie arms went round her waist, and in 


perfect time to the tune of “Golden Love” | 


they glided gracefully rouad the room. It seemed 
to Rhona as if she would have liked to go on 
for ever, but suddenly her knees gave way and 
she came to a standstill, Oo pretext of sup- 
porting her he drew her to him, whiepering with 
reckless passion, “ Rhona, I love you!” Bat 
not hearing what he said she sank apon a seat 
in the window, overpowered by a sudden faint- 


ners 

He drew the curtaia forward so as to p 
them from carious eyes, and then bent over her 
with that air of protecting tenderness which he 
knew so well how to assume, 

* Are you ill? Can I fetch you anything ?” 

“No. I am all right now,” with a faint 
emile, aa she put her hand to herhead, “ The 
room is rather warm.” 

** Shall I take you to the conservatory.” 

**No. I will stay here.” 

“I with for nothing better, Rhona,” his 
voice sinking to that delicious undertone which 
lends a double weight to words of love, “ we are 
friends—friends for life?’ 

** Friende for life!” she repeated dreamily, 
her eyes fixed on a bit of pale blue velvet, which 
was stationary at the end of the room, and just 
visible beyond the edge of the curtain, 

** And nothing sball change you?” his voice 
tremulous with delight. 

* Why should | change if you don’t?” The 
wistful eyes were raised to his in innocent in- 
quiry, and he never guessed that. this sudden 
gentleness was woman's spite, nob woman's 
kindness, 

"Tf I change, may Heaven forget me!" he 
said, hoarsely, whilst her lip trembled, and his 
eyes wandered over the soft bright curls, the 
delicious curves of the snow-white reck, the 
small hands lying idly on her lap, <A wild long- 
ing came over bim to kiss her, in defiance of all 
the laws of proprietory and aocial decorum ; bub 
he was not quite a lunatic, and intercourse with 
his fellow-men had taught him some seli- 


| restraint. 


*‘ Give me one of those flowers,” he said, look- 
ing down at the eucharis lilies in her dress, 

“'Taey are withered.” However she took one 
out, and gave it to him. 

He pressed his hot lips to it. ‘It will be 
withered enough before I have done with it. 
When I die, this flower shall be placed in my 
coffin |” 

“Will you ask Augusta to put it?” breaking 
into a low, sweet laugh. 


The laugh, sweet as It was, jarred upon his | 


highly-strung feelings, and he said nothing. 

‘What about the gardenial” her eyes 
twinkling with mischief, as she kept them fixed 
upon the pale blue skirt. 

" Here it is, if you want to see ii!” taking 
a pocket-book from his pocket, and drawing the 
precious flower, withered out of all resemblance 
to its former self, out of an inner receptacle, 
“You kissed It once for its own sake—kisea it 
agein for mine.” 

She shook her head. “No, it hag lost all 
besuty,” 

He stooped till she felt hie breath on her 
cheek. “ Give it to me.” 

She drew back in amezement. “ Here in the 
ball-room—under Avgusta’s eye !"’ 

“Not here, come into the conservatory,” 
rising and offering her his arm in a great hurry, 
as if eager to get there, 

“T think I have flirted enough for one eve- 
ning,” looking up at him with a guileless smile, 

“ Don’t call it flirting,” he said, with a frown ; 
" filrtation is the mockery of love,” 

“ And what else could there be between us?” 
with sudden gravity. 

“Shall I tell you ?” his eyes glowing. 
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penietS 


tion iv evident. I hope Augusta is satisfied,” 
ebe added carelessly, ‘‘Did you kaow she was 
watching us?” : 

“Not” starting violently, and looking over his. 
shoulder, * Did you” 

“OF course!” with a look of intense arause. 
ment; ‘‘or do you think I should have let you 
go so far?” 

He frowned. “Do you mean to say you have. 
been playing with me?” 

“T only stole a leaf out of your book, and 
used it for mine,” smiling ‘sweetly, av she 
fluttered ber fan. 

‘*Then you don’t love me!” his face white 


Excuse me, Lord Ronald,” and she drew 
herself up with calm dignity, though her heart 
was fluttering like a wild bird in her breast, “in 
my home I have been taught td consider the. 
love ot ® married man to be the property of his. 
wife,” phe: 

*T have no wife!” gullenly, 

* No, but you will have.” 

“ And you don’t love me?” he persisted, deter- 
mined to know the truth, » 

“Nol” Over her face there came a sudden 
shadow, and into her voice a quiver, but still 
she answered with tears in her eyes, ‘“‘ Thank: 
Heaven, I don’t !” 

'* My darling, you do,” he said, with a gasp of 
relief, “I hear it in your voice.” 

“This is our dance, Misa Montrosé,” and Sir 
James stood between them, his face'as stern a» 
a judge with the black cap; “but if you prefer 
i aa a 

“ | had not forgotten, and I am so glad,” and 
in an instant her doubtiog heart seemed satisfied, 
as her hand rested on the Bironet’s arm, 

" Leave her to me this once, Ronald }” with » 
strange yearning look ia his dark eyes, : 

Fuzgerald passed his hand over his forehead, 
as if trying to collect his senses, : 

“ Only for this once!” . Then he walked away, 
and, although the frost was on the ground, he 
unk‘ooked his ulater trom ite place in the hall, 
and making way through t parting guests, 
went out into the cold, dark night, and mea up 
and down the terrace for an hour. 

Sir James had mever danced so energetically 
since he was @ boy in an Eton jacket, but every- 
thing that is must come to an end, and 
the waltz terminated with a pg, Ome righ. 

Did ib come from her lips or his, or from 
the expiring chord on the violin? He scarcely 
knew, but he felt as if the yearnings of a lifetime 
were compressed into a minute, as he drew Rhone. 
gently within the shadow of the curtains where 
she had sat with Ronald, and looked down on her 
beauty with the intense longing of one who looks 
on his earthly treasure for last time. 

Tae room was almost empty, all the gueste 
who were not staying in the house having already 
departed. Even the musicians had packed up 
their Instruments and vanished, 

Rhona looked round in surprise. 

“ We shall gain the credit of belog madly fon? 
of dancing ! See, we were the last to leave 
off!’ 

He did not seem to heed what she was saying, 
but remained perfectly still, staring inte space. 

“ Good-night,” ashe said, with a emile. “ You 
are dreaming already!” 

He startled as if she had really woke him 


Pp» 

“T was looking into faturity,” he said, sadly, 
“and I didn’s admire the vision. Good-night, 
Miss Montrese,” holding her hand and fixing hie 
wistful eyes’ upon her face, “Though we may 
never meet in the years to come, give a kind 
thought to one who would have died to serve you, 
and forgive him his name if you cant” 

Then, with a sudden catch in his breath, he 
raised her hand to his lips, and, abruptly turning 
on his beels, left her alone in the empty room 
with ap aching sorrow in her heart. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Waen Rhona woke the next morning she we? 
conszious of a ® upon her mind, as if she 





‘*No explanations are de trop, when the situa- 


weigh: 
bad acquired a new burden, And_yet, when sbe 
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¢ried to recall what had happened, she could re- 
collect nothing more tangible than Sir James's 
gomewhat melodramatic farewell. 

The look in hie eyes haunted her. No drown- 
ing dog could have looked more pitifully at his 
master on the shore, That he loved her, she was 
certain ; and her heart thrilled with a new and 
exquisite bappinesa, but that he would never tel) 
her so was equally certain. 

His tongue would be tied by that unfortunate 
apeech about bis father, and he would rather die 
than faces refueal, She did not say this plainly 
co herself in so many words, but her young heart 
felc bewildered with its conflicting feelings, and 
she did not know what she hoped or feared, 

As she combed out the brilliant masses of her 
hair she b'ushed at her own reflection in the 
tooking-glass, for Lord Ronala’s words were ring- 
ing in her earty—— 

“ | koow you do, darling! I hear it in your 
voice |** 

it was shameful of him to make love to her 
ander the guise of friendship~—dishonourable to 
Aogusta—insultiog towards herself; but led 
away by the nameless fascination which he exer- 
cised over women, she had almost succumbed to 
his charm ! and if Sir James had not excited her 
interest at the critical moment she might have 
got away from Rosefell with a broken heart. 

It was very late when Rhona came down to 
God most of the party assembled in the dining- 
room, having agreed to turn luncheon and break- 
fast into one meal, 

Neither Fitagerald nor Plowden were there—a 
fact of which she was aware as soou as she had 
come inside the door, 

Cathbert Egerton noticed how pale she looked, 
and saw after her wants, almost without asking 
4 question. He smiled as she emptied her coffee- 
cup as soon as it was seb beside her. 

** Yon are thirsty, like the reat of us, Melviile 
and Barrington couldn’t sleep for in, and declare 
they. both emptied their water-jugs before the. 


m 

“A most. evident caee,”. said ® with a 
amile. “ If they ended the night with cold water, 
they began the day with brandy-and-soda, It is 
on the sideboard, if you wou'd like to try it.” 

“ Let me fetch {b for you!” and Captain Mel- 
ville pushed back his chair. 

“Not for the world, My mother would shut 
the door in my face, when [ got home!” 

“You might have it and not tell i" 

‘*She would be sure to find it out.” 

“Do you tell her everything—firtations and 
oll the rest?” and Augusta opened her eyes. 

“T have no flirtations to tell,” looking demurely 
ab her plate. 

“How about last night behind the window- 
curtain} Mr. Barrington, you remember 1” 

_ “Ob, T remember, but J never tell,” looking at 
Ghons with a low bow, 

Her cheeks became a flame. 

“Where is Sir James?” she asked, for the 
eake of something to say, 

**Gone, my dear, absolutely frightened away,” 
said Avgusta, composedly. ‘And as for poor 
tionald ; he is quite done up, bis arm hurts 
hiui awfully, He ought not to have thought of 
dancing so much, but he was afraid of dis- 
sppointing people if he broke his engagements.” 

“Oc himeelf—which was it ?” drawled Captain 
Melville, “I know he made all the pretty girls 
throw over their partners for him.” 

‘T think they: were ready enough to do it 
‘without asking 1” said Agusta sharply, 

“What frightened poor little Jemmy away 1” 
osked Barrington. “It must have taken a good 
deal, for he's the pluckiest fellow I ever saw.” 

_ ‘“Ask my cousin ; she was the last’person seen 
ic his company.” 

_ “ Dreadfully like an ladictment for murder! 
* assure you, he seemed in excellent health when 
i left bim, or rather he left mo, in the drawing- 
eoom,” said Rhona, with a blush and a emile. 

‘Did he leave you! How rude |” 

| Not at all, aa [ had said good-night.” 

‘ Did he say he was going away !”’ 
at exactly,” with growing embarrassment. 
Mies Montrose,” eaid Egerton kindly, I 
should object to being catechised at breat:fast. 
Et interferes with the digestion—and you know 








that it has been said by the highest authority 
that digestion makes the man,” 

After this; Rhona was left in peace. Her con- 
acience was sore about the events of the evening 
before, and it was agony to be chaffed. She had 
gone too far with Ronald Fitzgerald, and she 
was borribly afraid lest in some unpleasant way 
she would have to pay for it. Tue day was cold 
and uninviting, except to the fireside, Most of 
the servants had been allowed vo go bo a fair at 
Farnborough. It was their time-honoured treat, 
aud they took it aa their right. Sir Everard 
was too good-natured to interfere, althuugh with 
his house full of guests ib was an annual incon- 
venience, Everthing that went wrong during 
the day was set down to the fair-—the over- 
roasting of the turkey, the unpunctuality of the 
meals, even the absence uf several of the gentle- 
men who were wanted to play a game of pool, 

Lady Montrose came into the boudoir with a 
face full of care, “So very tiresome! I am 
sure I don’t know whether it is my faul 
or Benson’s, but the basket which was to be sent 
to the Carters never went.” 

“Tt can go to-morrow,” said Augusta, with a 
yawn. “It will only seom as if Christmas 
lasted a day longer,” 

** But, besides the Christmas things, there was 
some medicine for the little boy, who was very 
ill, and it was very important that he should 
have it directly,’ 

“Can't I take it?” and Rhona threw down 
her book, to show that the offer was no mere 

etence, 

‘It's that cottage on the Leader; you would 
never get there,” 

‘*Oh yes, I should. I know the way perfectly, 
and I should like to do it.” 

“ But my dear child, it’s such a dreadful after- 
noon ; the wind would blow you away.” 

“T don’t mind it a bit; and-— "her colour 
rising—“ l’ve done no good to anyone since I've 
been here, so it would be quite a relief to my 
conecience,” 

“You will be blown into the river and 
drowned,” eaid Augusta, stretching herself : ‘and 
Sir James will have us all up for manslanghter.” 

** Really, I don’t know if it’s safe,’ said her 
mother, anxiously, ‘The wiud is rising, and it 
may grow into a perfect hurricane,” 

"Or subside into nothing, which is just as 
likely. Dear auntie, remember am c.untry- 
bred, and not to be terrified even by a storm, 
Tell me where to find the basket and I'll be off.” 

“T don’t know, Iam sure, whether I ought to 
let you. The basket shall be put on the hall- 
table,” she added, as Rhona hurried out of the 


room, 

Evidently if the thing was going 12 be done at 
all there was no time to lose, for on the twenty- 
sixth of December, an afternoon is gone almoet 
before it has come, Ithona put on ber ulster 
aad close-fitting cap to match, tied a lace acarf 
round her neck, and arrayed her small feet in a 
pair of stout boots, which defied any amount 
of mud to soak through. Thus equipped, with 
the basket over her arm, she starred out with 
due precaution, for she did not want any other 
biped to join himself to her. The wind was cer- 
tainly high, and played such unowarrantable 
liberties with ber skirts that she looked like a 
walking balloon, but although the darkest of 
clouds scudded across the sky, not a drop of rain 
fell. Before she passed out of sight che stopped 
to take breath, and turning round locked at the 
stately towers of Rosefell Hall with thoughtful 
eyes. It looked very well standing ont amongst 
the dark folisge of the pines, with the angry sky 
for a background, and she sighed as she thought 
of the pleasent # which she had passed 
beneath its roof. mn she would be back again 
in the small drawing-room in Elizabeth-strect, 
and there would be no more excitement to break 
the monotony of her life; but even as she 
thought it a great yearning came over her to 
cast her arms Bbout her mother's necl: and tell 
her everthing—how foolish and wrong she had 
beep, but oh! so happy, confessing her faults, 
but keeping one little treasure of joy to hereelf. 

With her mind full of that kindly mother and 
little Jack she turned round egiin, end hurried 
en with eager steps, 





The Fell locked dark and gloomy as the 
entrance to the avenue, A sombre cloud hung 
over it like a pail; the shadows down amonget 
the rocks locked black egainet the whiteness of 
the seething waters, aud the voice of the wind 
sounded bke the roar of hungry beasts. Rhona 
shuddered as the bridge quivered benesth her 
feat, and a guat etronger than the rest tried to 
catch her in its graepand fling her down Sa 
prey to the waters, She clung on to a wooden 
poet till the guet was passed, and then made her 
way as quick'y ag she could to the cottage. She 
tapped on the door with her kuackles, and 
waited for it to be opened, fesling e+pecially 
lonely with the roar of the wind and the water 
in ber ears, and the dark «ky above, 

Mrs. Carter, a respectable-looking woman, with 
a pleasant, careworu face, exclaimed, in surprise, 
at the sight of her vieitor,— 

‘© Core in, mise, pray. Who'd have thought 
of seeing a lady out in such weather es this?” 

“T’ve brought sou a bottle of medicine for 
your little boy, and a few other thivgs from my* 
aunt, Lady Montrose.” 

© Some medicine | bless your kind heart | ’—- 
catching hold of the bottle at once—“‘ that ia 
worth all the rest. Is it to be took abt once, 
miss?” 

* Yeo, a spoonful whenever the cough is trouble- 
some,” repeating the lesson she had been iaught, 
* How is your boy ?” 

“Sadly, miea; very sadly. Would you just 
step up and see him ? maybe you could teil better 
por me,” and with that reepect for anybody 
else's opinion which some people have, Mra. 
Carter eagerly led the way up the steep wooden 
staircase intc the room above. It was furnished 
very simply, with white curtains to the winde, a 
strip of carpet by the side of the bed ; a crochet 
antimacasser did duty for a toilette.cover on a 
high chest of drawer, on the top of which was @ 
smali looking: glass, 

On account of its high position Mrs, Carter 
would certainly bave to climb on « chair if she 
wanted to arrange her cap, so vanity was evi- 
den'ly not one of her besetting sine 

Overthe mante! piece there were some groterque- 
looking photographe of ancient date, and above 
them was a-coloured text under acracked glass— 
‘©The eins of the fathers shall be visited on the 
children.” 

Tc seemed to Rhona a curious thing that « 
cures should be chronicled instead of a biessing ; 
but the next-momeno her thoughts were con- 
centrated on the litt'e invalid whore flushed 
cheeks and oppressed breath struck her with 
alarm. 

‘Do you think he ough> to be In a root with- 
out a fire?” —with a glance at the eshes in the 
grate. 

“That he oughtn’t mise ; but it went out and 
T had no wood, and [ couldn’t bear to leave him. 
His father’s out, you see, miss, which makes {t 
very awkward.” 

“Til eray with him if you like,” ssid Rhona, 
readily ; “but you must be very quick.” 

With many expressions of gratitude the woman 
caught up a shawl, and, after administering a 
dose to the child and shaking up his piliows, wend 
down the stairs and out of the house, 

Left alone with the sick child, Rhona sat down 
by the bedside, and taking a tiny baud in hers 
began to hum a soft lullaby. Bob looked up into 
her face with large grave eyes, but bept quite 
still, listening to the sweet voice which was nearly 
drowned by the roar of the wiad outside, 

The river seemed dreadfully near, as if its 
angry waves were close to the frail walls; and 
every now and then the girl’s hears jumped into 
her mouth as the house rocked before the blast, 
and she thought of the child, the bed, and hereelf 
as weil, were abou’ to subside into the torrent. 

Sbe remembered the long walk home, end 
wished Mrs. Certer would come back, but she 
pever thought of deserting her post and leaving 
the child alone to secure ber own safety. 

Soothed by her song and the medicine which 
she bad brovght from the Hall, Bob presently 
fell asleep, with hia little fingers clinging to hers, 
and his fair hair tumbled about his pinched face, 
She looked from him to the text over the mantel- 
piece. Was there a ein in his father’s past which 
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would rise up like an avenging spirit and steal 
his child away ? 

She bent over it yearningly—so small and 
wasted, it was so young to suffer,—too pretty to 
die, and yet it might be so infinitely happy trans- 
planted to the garden of Heaven, Suill if she 
had been its mother, shé thought it would break 
her heart to let him go. Such is the inconsistency 
of human love, 





CHAPTER IX, 


Wautst Rhona was watching by the side of 
Mrs, Carter’s child, Lady Montrose was dozing 
placidly in her boudoir, Lord Ronald, in hie cha- 
racter of an invalid, was lying on the sofa, and 
kept ao quiet that Augusta imagined him to be 
asleep, aad ceased to talk, 

He had looked for Rhona all about the house, 
that is to say ali through the. sitting-rooms and 
billiard-room, and not finding her anywhere, bad 
credited her with an headache, and hoped she 
would come down for a cup of tea. 

He felt. a longing to-see her in spite of all that 
had passed between them—a longing that he 
knew he had no right to feel, and yet which was 
too stroug for his resolution, aud vanquished it, 

With Auguata sitting opposite to him, he let 
his fancy rove to Rhona, in al) the sweetness of 
her youth and beauty, and shutting his eyes 
fancied her standing before him, with her long 
lashes sweeping the velvet of her cheeks. 

Already he was in imsgination stooping nearer 
and watching the rising blush, when the door 
was thrown open by Sir Everard, and he was 
rudely aroused, 

Lady Montrose woke up with o start, and 
seeing her husband etanding in the doorway with 
the rain-drops shining on his coat, and a par- 
ticularly grave expression on his face, exclaimed,— 

*' What is the matter?” 

‘*The floods are out, and Carters bridge has 
gone!” 

‘* Good heavens!” and she started from her 
chair, every atom of colour gone from her 
cheeks, 

‘Don’t be frightened, my dear,” eaid the 
Baronet, kindly, “the house is still standing. 
Carter's .way, and we must see what we can do 
for his wife and child.” 

“Bat Rhona ! 
clasping her hands in great agitation. 

“She must have got back long ago,’ said 
Augusta, soothingly, though sis looked quite 
scared. 

“What has Rhona got to do with it?” asked 
Sir Everard, whilat Fitzgerald sat bolt upright, 
looking from one to the other with a dazed ex- 
pression in his eyes, 

‘She went to Carter's this very afternoon with 
® basket for Mrs. Carter ; but I think she must 
be back. I'll go and see,” 

“Tl go,” and Avgusta burried out of the 
room more frightened than she caréd to let any- 
one know. She felt sure that Rhona would have 
come Into the boudoir to tell them of the result 
of her expedition, and as she had not done so, she 
thought she muet be siill outside battling with 
the wind, 

The gentlemen gathered in the hail, clothed in 
their ulsters, with thick sticks in their hands. 

The waggonette had been ordered, and the 
thickest ropes that could be found, grappliog 
irons, and other implements were stowed in it, 

“ Have you found her }” Sir Everard’s sonorous 
voice resounded threugh the house, 

1 was anewered from the landing above,— 

“No; she has not come in.” 

Lady Montrose, shaking all over, hid her face 
on the ballusters. 

Ronald moved towards the door, 

“Come!” he said to Egerton, gripping his 
arm. “We may miss the poor child if we 
drive.” 

“Ronald, you are not going!” cried Augusta, 
as she flaw down the stairs, and caught sight of 
him. “Think of your arm!” \ 

Whether he heard her or not is doubtful, for 
directly the doors were open the wind rushed iu 
with a prolonged how! ; but if he had it would 
have made no difference. 


; 
Es | pyone seen Rhona?” | 
marry + F might drag them in by meaue of the rope ; but we 





With a set face he strode on in the teeth of 
the pittiless blast. It required all his manhood 
to retain his composure, as he thought of the 
frail, delicate gi] exposed to the fury of the 
storm, either alone, or at best with only a woman 
and child as companions, and not a soul to 
protect her, 

Cuthbert Egerton, used to witness and expect 
every kind of suffering, bore it more calmly ; but 
even his heart was wrung to the utmost as he 
struggled on over the uneven turf of the park, 
knowing that the delay of a minute, such a emall 
hindrance as a fall over a tuft of heather, might 
make all the difference between life and death. 

Ronald Fitzgerald, in spite of all hie faults, 
was very dear to him, parily on account, perhaps, 
of a fancied resemblance to a youvger brother 
who bad died a few years ago, and whom he had 
loved with the love of Jonathan for his father's 
foe. 

As they struggled up the Fell side by side he 
thought of the noble life he might be taught to 
lead if Rhona Montross could be won for his wife 
-—the girl with the guileléss emile, and the fravk, 
fearless nature which knew no wrong, 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Egerton, fer- 
vently, as they caught sight of the houee still 
standing on rounding a corner of the rocky de- 
scent; but Fitzgerald uttered a groan of horror, 
for between it and them was a wild waste of 
water lashed into fury by the hurricane, He 
rushed forward to the spot where the othera were 
grouped near one end of the broken bridge. 

“We haven’t met her—she muet behere !” he 
cried, breathlessly, ; 

“Yes,” said Sir Everard; “you may.see her 
for yourself.” 

And there, across the dark gulf that separated 
them, he saw indistinctly through the rain and 
spray a window, lighted by a candle, and in the 
narrow frame were three figures-—a woman, a 
girl, and a child. 

“ The house is tottering whilst we are waiting. 
They will be drowned!” be said, hoarsely, “ Can 
nothing be done t ” 

“Plowden is trying his best,” pointing to a 
dark speck which appeared now and then amongst 
the froth on the churning waters where the river 
ran wildest, 

‘In there? Good Heaven !” 

* Yos, he thought if he could reach them we 


evuld never do it across thie channel,” shaking his 
head as be looked down at the narrow bed of the 
river where the water was racing between the rocks, 
“What are you doing?” as Lord Ronald was 
pulling off his coat. 

“T’'m going where Jemmy is,” resolutely, 

* Are you mad!” 

**No more than he is,” 

‘*I tell you what-—take one or two of the 
others and drive round by the upper bridge as 
fast as you can. The other side—that is where 
help will be wanted, and strong arms,” 

**T should be too late,” 

‘* Look for yourse’f, isn't this impossible }”’ 

Utterfy! If anyone hoped to reach the land 
in safety it must evidently be, as the Baronet 
said, on the other side, 

After one hurried glauce, he sprang upon the 
box of the waggoneite, Egerton clambered up 
beside him. ‘ 

Barrington gave the end of the rope he was 
holding to Sir Everard, and got in behind. A 
stable: boy followed at a sign from the coachman, 
who was standing knee-deep in the water in his 
shirt-sleevee, with eye and hand ready to help. 
The horses started off at a mad pace, rattling the 
carriage over the stones as ifsig-had been ae light 
as a baby’s goat’s-chaise, Id drove as if 
it was a matter of conscience to him .to kill Sir 
Everard’s thoroughbreds, and the brave creatures 
seemed content to eatisfy him. 

Oo through the storm and the darkness, with 
the wind screeching in their ear, and the rain 
lashing their sides. 

No matter what happened to man or beast so 
long as a girl was saved. 

Every now aud then the rain ceased, and a 
fitful ray of moonlight fell across the weird land- 
scape, making the rocks and boulders look like 





human figures, or an uprooted turnip tossed about. 
on the water, like a baby’s head. 

The stone bridge was almost lost to view, but 
a bit of its coping was visible, and Fitzgerald 
made for it; lashing the horses into obedience as 
they plunged madly about in the water, and 
splashed the foam high in the men’s faces. 

It was a dangerous undertaking, but the 
current was not so strong beyond the river's 
natural banks, and they managed to get to terra- 
jirma—aithough nearly upset more than once, 
as a small tree, a burdle, or a gate ‘torn off ite 
hinges, made the horses swerve violently to the 
side. 


Shaking the water from their coats, they 
started at a frantic rate down the road, as if the 
former part of the drive had been but baby’s 

lay. 
4 Fast as they went, to the men bebind them it 
seemed an sge since they had left Sir Everard 
and the rest, 

Jemmy might be drowned, the house washed 
away, with every soul inside it, and they would 
only get there in time to pick up the fragments. 
As soon as the edge of the pine-wood was reached, 
Fitzgerald pulled: up, threw the reins to tbe 
stable-boy, and plunged headlong iuto the'dark- 
neas under the trees, followed by the others. 

Guided by the splash of the waters, they made- 
for the river, stumblipg over roots, or into holes. 
in their frantic haste. 

At Jast a glimmer of light shone through ibe- 
branches, a faint cheer reached their ears through 
the noise of the tempest, ee knew that 
someone was saved, Pray Heaven it was Rhone 
Montrose ! 

Fitzgerald sprang forward in breathless haste, 
and nearly tumbled over a bundle of shawls, a 
his eager eyes travelled over the scene before: 
him—the wild rushing river, the solitary houee, 
the spars of the broken bridge, and dimly sren 
through the sheets of white foam, the gleam of 
the lanterns brought by the party from tle 
hall, on the other bank, 

A cry came from the bundle, whieh proved to 
be a mother and her child, ond Mrs, Carter, look- 
ing up into his egoniced face,—with tears choking: 
her voice, pointed to her tottering house,— 

“The lady’s in there! She made us go 
first.” ; 

“In there?” 

The three men stood spellbound for an inetant, 
as the house leant suddenly over to the side and 
collapsed with a reeoundifg crash, sending 
fountains of epray up towarge the scowling eky. 

Then Ronald tore off hie coat, and plunged into 
the water like a huge Newfoundland, for straight 
in front of him he saw two figures carried hither 
and thither by the waves as they struggled 
towards the shore, and he kuew that one vas 
Rhona, the other Sir Jamer. 

“Give us your hand, we'll make a chain.” 
shouted Egerton, who, no matter how great the 
danger, never lost his presence of mind. 

But Fitzgerald was too impatient to wait. 

Nearly losing his balance, he caught at the 
branch of a tree, and tried to steady himself. : 

A ray of moonlight shone straight across Sir 
James’s deathly face as he battled with all his 
might against the force of an eddy. 

His strength was failing fast, whilst the others 
held their breath and watched for one-half minute 
of dread. 

Then with a supreme effort he pushed Rhona 
almost into Ronald's arms, who stretched 20 
eager hand to catch the rope which hung from 
his waist. 

A long, determined haul, seconded those 
behind, Rhona, almost fainting, was dragged 
into safety. 

Ronald fell gasping on to the bank—the rope 
broke, and before the eyes of those who loved. 
him Sir James, faint and- exhauated, wae 
snatched back by the hungry waters, and sank. 
in the whelming tide, whilst a cry of bitter 
agony rang out above the raging of the wind 
and the roar of the waves, 

* Save him !” cried Rhona, stumbling forward 
with outstretched arms, as if she would have 
willingly died beside him. 

Cuthbert Egerton caught her sleeve. 
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“Ack it of Heaven! We will do what we 


car. 

And then he rushed forwatd with a rope in 
his band, and she was Jeft alone in the darknese; 
with the mother sobbing over her dying child, 
and the best friend gir] ever had drowning in the 
waters before her, 


a~ 


CHAPTER X, 


Tue news of the disaster spread, and crowds 
gathered by the side of the river, anxious to give 
what help they could. 

Amorg:t them were many of the tenants 
belonging to the Plowden estate, who had been 
enjoying themeelves at the fair, and were return- 
irg to their homes, in a lively condition, when 
met by the news that the floods were out and 
their master missing. 

Sosbered by the shock, they tore over the hills 
an fast 28 their legs could take them, for the 
iittle Baronet was much beloved by his own 
vecp'e, avd there was not a man amorget them 
who would not willingly have risked his life to 
save him. ; ' 

Hundreds of torches g'eamed alovg the banks, 
and cast lurid rays scross the waters, which 
were carrying away with them the jetaam and 
floteam they had gathered on their way. 

Here was the cradle, in which Mre, Carter 
had often rocked her boy to sleep, floating 
quietly down in a smooth current of its own, 
13 if the child were sleeping there still, and 
in was guided in safety by an angel’s hand. 

A former darted into the river and pulled it 
out, saying to a neighbour, who rebuked him for 
his folly, ‘* that it was ill-luck to the babe whose 
cradle was broke,” 

Stray bits of furniture, which had helped to 
make many ® home comfortable, uprooted trees, 
and brofien fences passed on the flood, but of the 
man ¢ were eeeking for, till strevgth and 
bone failed, there was not a sign. 

Up and down went toreh and lantern, giving 
a rosy tiv to the tossing spray, where the angry 
liver chaied againat the rocks. 

Hoarsa voices shouted question and answer 
from bank to bank, but the answers were often 
given at random, and the questions lost in the 
howling wind, 

Still they would not give in, What love 
could do must be done, and the men worked 
bravely and indefatigably, whilst women prayed 
and wept on the bank, 

Cuthbert Egerton came back after a while. He 
was utterly exhausted, but he never thought of 
himeelf, 

“Will you go back in the carriage, and take 
Mrs, Carter with you?” 

Rhona roused herself from ibe tree against 
which she had been leaning, and looked up at 
him in dismay : 

" Not till I know !” 

“It will be the death of the child if it is kept 
here any longer, and the woman won’t go with- 
out you,” 

Rhona looked down at the bundle of shawls, 
from which came # little piteous moan, 

“Twill go,” she said, submiasively ; ‘‘ but you 
wil! send me word as soon 8s you can ?” 

“T will bring it you myself.” Then he aasisted 
Mrs. Carter to stand, aud, taking the child in his 
«rms, led the way through the darkness. 

‘Can you drive?” he asked the stable boy. 

" Yes, sir, Ican drive well eno’,” he answered, 
with chattering teeth; “but, please sir, ia it 
true that Sir Jamea is drownded i” 

_“ We hope not, toy boy, but we have not found 
him yet,” ® . 

_Toen he packed the two shivering forms iu- 
side, placed the child in ite mother’s arms and 
shut the door, 

“T think Sir Everard would like the carriege 
sunt back ae Fitagerald is nearly done; but I 
‘orgot, it would never do for you to cross the 
river with only this boy, I must drive you my- 


He climbed on to the box, turned the chilled 
horses round, and started ata brisk pace ;, but as 
*00u ag the bridge} was passed, with all its eur- 








rounding dangers, he got down, say {ng he would 
join the others on foot, 

There was great grief in Rosefe)l Hall when 
the waggonette arrived with its tale of sorrow. 
Everyone had been kept in the state of greatest 
anxiety about Rhona herself; but no one had 
thought of Sir James, who was supposed to be 
in perfect safety at Plowden Court, 

Lady Montroee clasped Rhona in her arms in 
fervent gratitude for her escape, and accom- 
panied her to her bedroom, where her wet 
things were taken «ff her; but when her aunt 
urged her to go to bed, as the best precaution 
against cold, she firmly refused, saying that she 
must be downstairs when the rest of the party 
returned home. 

She put on another dress, and lay down on 
the sofa in the library covered up with any 
amount of furs and shawls, and dosed with hot 
coffee, in spite of which she shivered with cold, 

She bad told them ail there was to tell, in 
short, di-j»inted sentences, with tue tears run- 
ning down her cheeka; and now she was leit 
in peace, such peace ss she could have when 
her heart was veakly breaking with fear. 

Mrs, Carter was given into the housekeeper’s 
hands, and the baby, swathed in hot flannels, 
was pub into a nice, warm bed, but the cold 
and the fright bad been too much for his frail 
body, and before the morning dawned av avgel 
had called him heavenwards, 

Unconscious of the danger to his wife and 
child, Carter was lying sleeping on the road 
from Farnborough Fair, where he had indulged 
too freely, and Rhona, when she heard of it 
later on, thought of the text which had hung 
over the mantelpiece in the fallen house, and 
wondered if the father’s sin had brought a curse 
on his boy. 

Utterly exhausted by the danger and the 
anxiety she had been through, the tired girl fell 
asleep ; but even in the midst of her fitful slum- 
bers her ear caught the sound of wheele as soon 
as the waggonette came within a hundred yards 
of the house, 

She sat up, straining her ears to catch the first 
sound of voices, and judge the event by their 
tones. There was a rustle of women's dresses, 
which showed that the ladies had hurried out to 
hear the news, but there was no cry of joy, only 
a low murmur, which meant the worst. 

A step came towards the door. Her heart 
beat so that «he could hardly breathe as she fixed 
her eyes upon it. It opened slowly and Cuth- 
bert Egerton came in. He went up to her and 
took her cold hands in his, 

“ Heaven’a will be done,” he said, solemnly ; 
and as the words of heavenly resignation fell 
from his lips, she knew that never on this earth 
would she see her kind friend again. With a 
gaepivg sigh she bent down her head on the 
cushion. 

‘He has not been found,” said Cuthbert, 
eadly ; “ but there is no hope.” 

He knew that it would be false kindness to 
console her with a charitable falsehood to-day 
and leave her to find out the truth after weary 
days of suspense, 

Better lep her know the worst, if worst it 
could ke called, which stole a mortal from this 
troublous world and opened the, gates of joy. 
Better let her know, and her religion must teach 
her how to bear it, , 

For a few minutes her lips moved in prayer, 
and putting his hand over her head he murmured 
& blessing. 

“* He could not have died a nobler death,” he 
em gently, ‘‘and in that we must find consola- 
tion.” x 

"But why—why are the best always taken ?” 
she asked, in bitter unrest, 

“Because they are the most deserving of 
Heaven,” Then he turned away and left the 
room. 

The succeeding days were very sad ones at 
Rosefell Hall. Ronald Fitagerald tock to his 
bed, and was seriously ill. Rbona moved about 
the houce lookiog I’ke a ghost, telling hereelf she 
must bear up. She had no right to grieve for 
the lost, being tied to him neither by blood nor 
longdriendship ; but those who met her wistful 





eyes said they were sadder than a burst of 
tears, : 

“Ten days sicce we firat met, Miss Montrose,” 
said Cuthbert Egerton, as he drew on his gloves 
preparatory to departure, There were three 
portmanteaus in the brake, for Captain Melville 


and Mr, Barrington were leaving ab the seme ~ 


time. Do you remember the delicate point 
you were to decide between us?” 

“ Yes; you weren’t to be included in it; it 
was only the four others, and,” her voice shak- 
ing, “1 think Ae was the truest gentleman of 
them all.” 

“You are right,” he said, gravely. “If there 
is » chink in the world above I think he will be 
glad to hear it even there. Good-bye. Msy we 
meet some day uncer brighter auspicee.” 

Then the others came in to shake bands, ard 
amidst promises of future meetings the party 
broke up. 

Rhona said she must go back to her mother ; 
and Lady Montrose, looking at her white face, 
thought she would be hetter for the change, 
and after a brief remonstrance iet her have ber 


way. 

Evidently the poor girl had lost her heart to 
little Sir James; and highly ceeirab’e as it 
would have been {f he had lived, it was best that 
she should recover it now that the loss could do 
her no good. Everything at Rosefell would 
tend to keep him in remembrance ; but in her 
humble home in Elizabeth-street, she might 
learn to forget, and next year she should come 
back again, and perbaps have another love affair 
with a heppier ieve. 

The next day was fixed for her returp, and 
she was sitting on a stool by the fire, ber hands 
clasped round ber knees, ber eyes fixed on the 
burning coals, when Fitzgerald came In. 

*' Don’t move!” he said, hastily, as he sank 
down ot) the sofa behind her, 80 she contented 
herself with putting out her hand to move the 
pillow into a more comfortable position. He 
looked so wan and haggard'that her kindly heart 
was moved to compassion, as he stretched hint- 
self out full length and sighed. 

“ Ought you to be up!” she said, presently, 
aa the silence grew irksome, 

“ve had enough of lying in bed, and, besides, 
T heard you were going away to-worrow. Is it 
for good }”’ fixing hia heavy eyes on her face, as 
if they were glad to rest there. 

“JT am sot coming back. The long journey 
would be ruinous twice in one year.” 

** You mean that I shall not aee you again for 
twelve months?” speaking very slowly. 

" Probably not then. By the next time I come 
to Rosefell it is probable you and Avgusta will 
be somewhere ele,” 

He bit his moustaches eavagely, aa if he could 
scarcely keep in the curse which rose to his lips. 
There was & long silence. Tossed on a sea of 
doubt, driven on by love, drawn back by honour, 
he almost envied little Jemmy his quiet sleep 
amongst the rocks aud rushes, Was auything in 
life worth the misery of seeing a prize—the most 
tempting prize on earth—hanging just within 
reach, and yet be unable to grasp it, because you 
had bound your hands with a golden fetier? 
Would nothing change the fate he had chozen 
for himself ? 

‘What train are you going by?” he asked, 
abruptly, 

“The 12,15. My uncle will go with me as far 
as York, and my mother is sure to meet me at 
the station.” 

“Then you won't need any further escort *” 

"Wot at all, I am quite able to take cae 
of myself,” 

‘*T suppose you will haye your maid?” 

‘My maid! I have not had euch o luxury 
for more than 4 year.” 

The colour rose in his face. 

“IT beg your pardon, I quite forgot.” 

“ There is nothing to apologice for. I told you 
long ago that I was a pauper.” 

“Ah, yes, the beggar maid! I said I was 
Cophetua, but you wouldn't have it.” : 

“No, there is no romance in my poverty 

“Except yourself. After York you will be 
quite alone |” meditatively. 

“ But for the other passengers.” 
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** Rhona,” he began, impulsively ; bub what 
he would have said was strangled under ,his 
moustache, as the footman entered with five 
o'clock tea.” 

The next morning Rhona left Rosefell Hall 
under the escort of Sir Everard, and. reached 
home without any adventure. 


Pe CHAPTER XL 


“Two lettera for you, Rhona!” cried her 
mother one morning about a month after she 
had returned ; “one in your uncle’s handwriting, 
the other in a blue envelope.” 

“ft wonder what uncle can have to say ;” and 
after kissing her mother, and embracing Jack's 
ye'low curls, she took up her letter, aud regarded 
it Wit @ epecalative eye. ‘ He never wrote to 
roe before in my life. The other looks horribly 
like adun. I hope it ien't the ghost of some 
forgotten debt rising up to take away our last 
erom»,” She broke open the envelope as she 
was speaking, and ruoning her ey» down the 
page let the sheed of paper fall into her Jap. 

“Mother!” she said, with a gasp, as she atared 
straight in front of-her with white cheeks and 
horrified eyes, 

“What is the matter?” said Mrs, Montrose, 
turning pale, whilst Jack dropped his knife with 
a clatter, 

** Don't be alarmed ; it’s nothing dreadful. 
Oh! did I frighten you ?” remorsefully. 

“ But what is it }” entirely bewildered by her 
daughter's behaviour. 

“They've been reading Sir Janes’s will.” She 
stopped with a suppressed sob, 

* Yes, my dear?” much relieved to hear that 
no fresh misfortune bad come upon her children. 

‘* And—and he has left me Plowden Court and 
heaps of money? 1 can’t take it, it’s too dread- 
ful,” bursting icto a flood of tears, and resting 
her head on the table. 

In an instavs Jack's small arms were round 
her neck, aud her mother was kneeling by her 
610%, 

“ Don't ery, dear, don’t ery. If he’s been bad 
to you send him to me, and I'll punch his head,’ 
loubling his fist to enforce the threat, 

‘My darting, I wouldu’t distress myself,” said 
the voice which had always soothed her in her 
bitterest sorrow. “If he has left it to you it only 
shows that he really loved you,” 

“ But—bat,” panting for breath, “it seems aa 
if he had died on purpose.” 

“No, no; you must not think that.” 

“Bat he said good-bye the night before, just 
OS 1 he Weeant it 

“Perhaps he had a presentiment. They are 
eent to us sometimes in mercy.” 

** And I wakn't half kind to him !” 

Be sure that he didn't think so, Oh, child, 
remember what this will be for you and Jack, 
Thank Heaven, [ can die in peace.’ 

Suddenly Rhona roused herself. 

“Oo the contrary, now you can live in comfort, 
without those tiresome bills to bother yeu ; and 
fack—dear little Jack—can go to Eton, Some 
day, perhaps, [ may be glad. Thera are the 
8. I don’t want any breakfast.” 
hen she slipped out of the room and went 
upstairs, and cried her heart out on the pillow, 
becaute she was vo longer the beggar-maid, but 
an heiress with fifteen thousand a-year, 

To thiuk thao Ae had thought of her, and spent 
his Christmes afternoon ia planuing for her future 
good, and all she had given bim in return was a 
stab thad he could never forget! Oh! if he 
could only come back, that she might show him 
how she loved him 

Ob! for a chink in the world above that he 
might listen to her prayer from helow—a prayer 
for forgivecesa from the lipa that he loved, even 
while he eurrendered them to another, 






Before Haster the migration northwarda took | 


place, and Rhona Montrose, with her mother and 
brother, took possession of the home which had 
once belonged to the littl Paronet, 

A corriege was standing on the gravel sweep 
before the house, and Lady Montrose and her 
laughter were waiting to welcome them, 





Nothing could be more cordial or affectionate 
than their ting, and Rhona’s lips involun- 
tarily curled as she thought of her own arrival at 
Rosefell last December, when the pauper cousin 
had seemed searcely worth notice, 

* * * 


More than a year passed away, and brought 
with it peace aud contentment to one who had 
Pa mauch, and borne it with gentle forti- 
tude, 

Mrs, Montrose, relieved from all anxiety about 
her children, waa placidly happy at Plowden 
Court, enjoying the beautiful scenery, looking 
after the poor, and doing her duty to friends and 
servants with a quiet heart. 

Jack was sent to a preparatory echool near 
York till he should be old enough to go to Eton, 
and alwaye came home in the holidays sunburnt, 
noisy, and brimful of health and spirits, 

Rhona seemed happy enough to outsiders, 
riding over the moors on beautiful Brunette, or 
joining in the festivities at Rosefell ; but nothing 
could induce her to give s party at the Court till 
more than a year had paseed since its master’s 
death, 

lo seemed to her as if it would be little short 
of sacrilege bo have daneing and merry-making 
before that timein the house that had once been 
Sir James's home. 

Augusta laughed at her, and teased her con- 
stantly, but she never gave in, keeping to her 
own decision with a firmness that amused whilst 
it vexed her friends ; but when a second summer 
made the garden a bower of roses, the hills purple 
with heather, the fields yellow with corn, the 
mistress of Plowden Court suddenly roused her- 
self from vain regret, and sent ovt invitations to 
the neighbourhood to come to a dance in honour 
of her own birthday. 

Lord Ronald Fitzgerald and Cathbert Egerton 
were to run down from town; Captain Melville 
and Mr. Barrington were to .come over with the 
party from Rosefell ; and last, not least, to com- 
plete the magic circle, Augusta was to bring with 
her the young Duke of Farborough, to whom she 
had suddenly engaged hereeif after a quarrel with 
Fitzgerald, 

The Duke, a fair-haired boy of twenty-one, 
had already distinguished bhimeelf by some dis- 
reputable escapades, but strawberry leaves cover 
a multitude of sins, and Augusta felv herself 
capable of keeping any amount of boys in order. 

Dances were not in Egerton’s line, but he had 
overworked himeelf as usual in his parish, and 
the doctors had told him, for the twentieth time 
that rest was imperative ; so he availed himeelf of 
Rhona’s invitation in order to see his old friends, 
and recruit his health amongst the Yorkshire 
wolds, 

Fitzgerald was like a colt let loose, unfettered 
by a detested engagement; unshackled by the 
burden of debt ; he was free toask, and free to 


win. 

He had kept aloof in the firat days of Rhona’s 
prosperity, and now he could could come forward 
with all the prestige of his constancy, and throw 
himself metaphoricaliy at her feet. Who could 
doubt that she would stoop to raise him up with 
the smile of acceptance on her lovely lips ? 

Io was late when they arrived, and they were 
shown at once to their rooms. To Ronald, who 
had often been present at bachelor parties at the 
Court, it seemed very strange to hear the murmur 
of women’s voices as he came down the corridor, 
aod to feel that the sweetest girl on earth was 
his hostess, He emiled as he fastened a gardenia 
in his button-hole, Surely it must remind her of 
the ons she had missed more than eighteen 
| months ago, and that he had worn ever since 
next hia heart. 

He had sent a bouquet to her room when he 
first arrived, & bouquet entirely composed of 
| Neapolisen violets and Cape jessamine, and she 
| had it in her hand as she came fn. 

‘*Thank you so much for thinking of me,” she 
eaid, with a bright smile, “I hope you had a 
oleasant journey, Will you take Lady Mannering 
into dinner?” 

There was no time for more, and naturally she 
could have said nothing out of the conventional 
range before the eyes and ears of the assembled 
| guests ; and yet he was unreasonable enough to 





feel chilled and disappointed as she dismissed 
him so calmly after the first greeting, 

She looked lovelier than ever in a white droes 
covered with falling laces—the only bit of colour 
about her being the soft mauve of his own violets, 
Before that night was over he vowed that she 
should be his, 

The dinuer went off very well, Mrs. Montrose 
and her daughter kuew how to entertain their 
guests in a pleasant, high-bred manner that 
charmed and delighted them, exelting respect 
and admiration at the same time, 

“ Come in and tell me if you liked the ball- 
room,” Rhona whispered to Cuthbert, later on in 
the evening, She slipped out of the room, and he 
followed her. The west drawing-room knew 
nothing of Louis himeelf, or the fantastic vagaries 
of Japan; but it was transformed into an en- 
chanted hall by means of the most exquisite 
flowers which hung in chains of beauty over the 
lace draperies of the windows and mantel-pieces, 
wreathing the frames of the mirrors, the stems 
of the candelabras, and every vaubege ground that 
could be won from the dancers, . 

“Tt is lovely 1” said Cuthbert, briefly, Ib was 
not his wont to go into raptures, but the one 
word expressed s vast amount of admiration. 
“ That one wreath of stephanotis on the mantel- 
piece is a work of art,” 

**T am go proud, for I made it myself.” 

“ And you are happy, now?” lookivg ai her 
with his earnest eyes. 

* As happy as I can be with an eternal regret,” 
her voicesinking. ‘Ob, Mr. Egerton, if he could 
but come back! Last night I had a dream, and 
I thought that he had,” 

“And would you be happier if he did? Re- 
member all this would be his then, and you 
would have to turn out,” drawing aside the lace 
curtain and showing the wide expanse of garden 
and park, with the moon slowly rising over the 
distant hills, and touching the heads of the trees 
and flowers with a silver wand, Someone who 
had been standing under the window—probably, 
as Rhons thought, one of the gardenera—stepped 
back into the shadows. “It would be hard to 
live ia Elizabeth-street after Plowden Court !” 

“Do you think I would care?” she cried, pas- 
sionately, “I would go into the streets as 4 
beggar only to have him back again. But don’t 
let us talk of it!” recovering herself quickly. 
“ We have got to be merry to-night,” 

Even as she spoke a carriage drove up to the 
door, and the reet of the expected guests followed 
in a continual stream, The Rosefel! party arrived 
early, and the Duke was duly presented. As his 
conversation consisted of monosyllabic replies to 
other people’s questions, Rhona was glad to leave 
him to his faneée, 

Augusta was arrayed in pale green tulle and 
eatin, and looked like a bad imitation of Undine ; 
but che was in high spirits, and asked Fi: zgerald, 
in the most cordial manner, to be their vis @ vis in 
& lancers, 

The three seemed to get on so well together 
that Captain Melville confided to Rhona that he 
ehould not be at all eurprised if Farborough asked 
Fiezgerald to be bis best man at the wedding. 

“You know I always said the match would 
never come off!” he added, with aamile, az he 
pulled his moustache, “ Fitzgerald never cared 
a hang for her, and didn't mind showing it, It’s 
not safe to treat a girl like that, when the money- 
bags are on her side, not yours,” 

“Not dancing, Miss Montrose?” inquired the 
Duke, half opening his heavy lids to look at her. 

“Not at present. I feel as if I were an old 
maid, snd my dancing days over.” 

** Not begun, rather,” a glimmer of amusement 
appearivg under his light lashes, 

“Oh, yes, lorg ago, though this fs only my 
second ball.” 

** Dancing's awfully slow,” 

“Not always,” with a emile, “as che looked 
down ut her violets. ; 

“Then come alorg with me,” off-rivg his 


arm. ; f 
“After what you've jusb said? No, thank 
ou.” 

me But I should like it, really 1” 





“ Very condescending.” 
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“Hang ft alll I’m nob a hand at pretty 
speeches | a ; . 

“You needn't tell me so,” 

“ Women alwaye say they don’t like them, bat 
] believe they‘do.”” 

“Then why don’t you make them?” looking 
up at him mischievously. 

“Because I can’t. I'm a plain-epoken fel- 
low.” "a 
“ But plain speech needn’t be ugly !” 

"Tt can’t be pretty ; but if you want a com- 
pliment Tl give it you,” his face lighting up. 
“You are the handeomest thiog in woman that 
T ever cawe across, and [ could be spoons on you 
in half-an-hour if you wou!d let me.” 

“Thank you, your grace!” with a laughing 
curteey, “If you wavt a compliment Vil give 
it you. Your pretty speech is worthy of a 
barges ; and if Augusta likes that style, I have 
not been educated up to it!” 

She turned away, and he stood rooted to the 
spot, She wag the first woman of his acquaint- 
ance who had ever dared to snub the Duke of 
Farborough, and he could not get over his aston- 
ishment, 

“Is anything the matter with you?” asked 
Augusta, laughing at his perturbed counten- 
ance. 

“Yes; your cousin has been slanging me. 
Hate that sort of thing from a woman—bad 
form |” 

**Rhonat You must be mistaken !” 

Y'm blessed if I am.” 

Toe pair went off together, Augusta wonder- 
iog what Rhona could have eaid, curiosity bat- 
tlivg with a desire to soothe his ruffl-d feelings, 

“Our danee !” said Fit d, eagerly, as he 
came up to Rhona, after watching his oppor!u- 
nity for the lest half-hour ; “ butif you are too 
tired we will change it into a walk outside.” 

She bent her head in willing aesent, and he 
le? her off in triumph. Out in the moonlit 
garden, with the pale stars overhead, aad the 
scent of the flowers hanging sweetly in the 
breathless air, they walked slowly side by side 
away from the sound of the music and the hum 
of voices, atill they stopped under the arch of a 
summer-hous®, with the sprays of a jessamine 
above them and the hush of the night around, 

There was not a sound to be heard but the 
a of two hearts, as he took her hand in 

is. 

'Rhons, have I waited long enough t” 

No avawer, but a tremble from head to foot, 
Then he put his arm round her, and looked down 
ab her with passionate longing in his eyes, 

The moontight fell upor the beauty of her 
face, the whiteness of her neck ; @ little pearl 
butterfly on the lace of ber tucker moved 
rapidly up and down as her heart beat tumul- 
tuously under its wings, 

She neither yielded nor resisted, only stood 
beside him, as if she were listening to some 
other voice in “the recesses of her inmost soul, 
and scarcely heard what he said. 

“T needn't teh you how I love you, fur you 
know it. Ever since I first saw you you have 
been the one woman in the world to me! C.n’t 
you love me, darling, now?” His voice was low 
and tremulous with passion, as he bent his head 
ran ber answer, 

‘Why will you ask met” ia bitter pain, 

‘You know I can't .” a : 
: “‘T know you loved our poor old Jemmy once, 
but I was his best friend, aud he {s gone, and I 
am here 1” stooping still lower to look into her 
downcast face, “*Tell me, is there any one on 
earth whom you like better ?”’ 

. No one,” searcely above her breath, 
sd ca Fea must be mine Pies half 

th jo onging, he pressed lips to 
hers ina sevdaod me i 

Was it fancy, or did there really come from 
close behind him a heart-breaking sigh} Rhona 
turned her head, but saw nothiog excep) impene- 
trable darkness, Tnen she broke from Firz- 

freak encircling arms, and ran down the moon- 
° With a few rapid etrides he was by her side. 
You won't thiiow me over now }” ; 3 

She put her hand to her side, and looked up at 

him, panting for breath. "Ob ! let me wait |” 





“Wait! I've waited too long already !"” look- 
ing down into her wistful eyes with sullen 
—e “Why should I be kept waiting for 
ever }” 

“I don’t know why,” her breath coming short; 
‘but T have a feeling-———-” 

‘ And I'm to wait for a feeling?” his lips 
curling diedainfully. 

> crea at Christmas, if you care for me 
still!” 

“If Tcare for you still!” with a short laugh. 
“ Christmas is a long way off; of course, I sball 
change!” 

She turned away, but he planted himeelf in 
front of her. “I was only jokiog. You don’t 
know what you are tome! I couldn’s change, 
but you might give me some pledge that when I 
come at Christmas it won't be a fool's errand.” 

“I thought 1 heard someone !”’ looking over 
her shoulder at the syrings bushes. 

“It's nothing—only a belated cat, Give me 
one of the rosea in your dress?” 

* They are dying 1” looking down at them. 

"I want the deadest,” indicating the one which 
was reating against her neck. 

“Thanks,” preesing his lips to the withered 
leaves. 

“Let my gardenia go where this came from, 
and always keep it, lest you should forger.” 

He waited till she had pinned itin obediently, 
and then drew her hand within his arm, holding 
it io his as if it were already his owa until they 
came within reach of the lights of the drawing- 
room, 

* Remember, I regard you as mine already,” 
he whispered, as they stepped back into the 
brilllantly-lighted room 

And her only avewer was 4 sigh, 





OHAPTER XII. 


" Mr, Eogrron, take me to have an ice,” said 
Augusta Montrose, tapping him on the arm with 
her fan. 

“ Oaly too proud,” with a courteous bow, offer- 
iog his arm, but wondering why she selectad his 
when there were so many of her special friends 
standing round her. 

Apparently she guessed his thought, for her 
firet remark was,— 

“I have something to tell you—-that’s the 
reason why I asked you. Do you know that 
Ronald Firzzerald is engaged tq,my cousin?” 

Cuthbert Egerton stood atock atill, looking so 
aghast that she burst into a pea! of laughter, 

“I beg your pardon, I did not know you were 
one of her admirers.” 

‘*T admire her exceedingly,” he said gravely, 
“ but do you assert this as a fact }” 

“]T don’t thiok there’s the smallest doubt 
about it, ‘The two were lost in the garden for 
ages—poor Mrs, Montrose nearly wild because 
she had to send all the people into supper with 
no one to help—-and when they came back in 
about half.an-hour’s time he locked $0 ridiculously 
happy, and ebe so shy, that anyone could read it 
in their faces,” 

"T'm very sorry,” shakiog hie head. 

“Sorry!” with wide open eyes, “ unless you 
wished to marry her yourself, what more could 
you want?” 

“ She doesn’t care for him.” 

** She was fond enough of him when he was 
somebody else’s property,” with malicious em- 
phasis. 

“ As to that I can’t aay,” with grave displeasure, 
“ Vanilla, or etrawberry cream ice, or water?” 
as, placing her in 8 chair, he turned towards the 
refreshment: table. i 

He was strangely ebeent in mind curing the 
remainder of the conversation, and as soon as 
politeness allowed he surrendered his fair charge 
to & partner, 

Directly he was free he hurried into the garden. 
pacing up and down the walks, peering into the 
face of any male guest who had sneaked out to 
enjoy the delights of a cigarette, and behaving 

her more like a policeman in search of a 
job than a simple non-dancer indu'ging in a 





It was Jate when he came back to the bail- 
room, and the last of the guests were departing. 

‘SA perfect success,” said Lidy Mannoring, 
one of those who were staying in the house. 

" Capital fan,” said another. 

* Lots of pretty girls,” remarked a third. 

* F az far beyond the average.” 

“No plaguy programmes to book you when 
you didn’t want ir.” 

“1am so glad you were not bored,” from Mrs. 
Montrose to Lady Mannering. 

"Won't you come ia to supper again t”’ 

“Thanks, my only thought is bed,” with a 
helpless yawn 

* But second thoughts sre proverbially best,” 
suggested Fitzgerald. 

“The firat are less selfish,” eaid Cuthbert 
Egerton, dreamily. 

* What do you think of your cousia’s second 
thought?” asked Captain Melville, arily. 

* Detestabie,”’ said Rhona, promptly, 

‘J mean I don’t care about him,” colouriog 
slightly, 

Then a chorus of good nights began, and roost 
of the ladies retired upstairs, whilst the genile- 
men returned to enjoy an “aiterthought of 
supper.” 

Rhona noticed how ill Cuthbert Egerton 
looked, and said she was afraid he was very 
tired. 

“* More tired in mind than fm body,” with o 
weary emile, 

“J wish [ could help you.” 

** You are very hind,'’ and then she went sway 
from him without an idea that bis anxieties were 
circling round ber own g iden head 

* Ronald, tell me the truth, there’s a good 
fellow,” and Cuthbert cavght him by the arm 
as he was following the otbera, 

“T'm not a liar by nature,” with a good- 
tempered Jaugh. 

,."" Are you engaged to Miss Rhous Montrose }” 

For an instant Fitzgerald frowned, but then 
remembering that Egerton was far abave the 
suspicion of impertinence, he sai’, slowly, — 

*J am to have my answer on Ciristmas-day. 
Heaven knows how | cau wait till then.” 

“Don’t set your heart on it,” said Cuthbert, 
with strange earnestrese. 

“It may be that something will arise to prevent 
ib,” 

“Tf I thought so,” clenching hie teeth, ‘‘l’d 
carry her off by main force. Don's look like 
that. You were never in love in all your life.” 

‘‘No; but I have loved!” thinking of the 
brother lain a few yeare ago under the sod, 
amidst the tears of bie friends when his hears 
wuat have broken, but for bis faith in the “ far- 
off land,” where the parted meet once more. 

“I would rather die,” muttered Ronald, 
pursuing his own train of thought. 

Figerton turned away with a shudder. He 
had known the cripple, the bed-ridden aud “ the 
weary-of-life” pasaed by, and those who were 
full of health and hope and happiness mowed 
down by the sickle of death, and what has been 
may be again. 

Fitzgerald wae “on duty” ab St. James's 
Palace the week afier, and Egerton always con 
sidered himself on cuty in his parish, so they 
returned to town together the following Satur- 
day. 

Before going to bed on the night of the ball 
kK zerton had written a letter and 9 telegram toa 
man of the name of James Pemberton. He was 
so anxious about them that he went downstairs 
in the early morning, when all the household 
was asleep, and plaved them on the hall-table In 
order that they might catch Mason's eye, and 
be sent off as soon as possible, The butler had 
sent them, az desired ; but no anewer bad come, 
The telegram was probably lost-—the letter was 
returned from the dead-letter cflice some weeks 
later. Egerton went to the address, but could 
hear nothing of the man; he was supposed to 
have left the country, but in what direction he 
had betaken himeelf nobody knew. 

As the months pa-sed by he saw less and less 
of Ronald Fitzgerald ; but One night when he had 
been out late to see a sick parishioner, he saw 
him coming out of a theatre with a well-known 
actress on bisarm, Thie actress was one whose 
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name was mixed up uvpleagartly with that of 
the Duke of Farborough, and it sickened Cuth- 
bert Egerton to think that a man who aspired to 
the hand of a pure girl like Rhona Montrose 
could amuse himeelf with such an inferior 
specimen of womanhood as Laurette de Vere, 

Knowing nothing of her lover’s frailty, Rhona 
ye was locking forward to Christmas with a 
kind of terror, Her mother watched her with 
xrowing auxiety, Some fear or hidden hope 
reemed to possess her ; a cud ring at the front 
door would send the blood to her face; some one 
coming io hastily startled her unreasonably ; a 
jeter in a strange writing made her hand shake 
with nervousness, Mrs, Montrose proposed a 
change, and carried her off to Scarborough, and 
the fresh air or the difference in the scene seemed 
to cdo her good. Jack delighted in the beach, 
aud was as happy as the proverbial and mythical 
kiog. Rhona would wander about with hiuw for 
tours; but every now and then Mre, Montrose 
caught the expectant look that she did not under- 
star] vpon her upturned face, Lord Ronald, 
who had been s'‘ayiog with a shooting party on a 
moor at a little dietance, joined them for a few 
days, proposed an expedition to a mine which 
was within easy reach by train. 

fey started early one rather gloomy morning 
ian December, and when they reached the firet 
station they were told that av accident bad 
happened the evening before at the collieries, to 
which we will give the ficlitious oame of Bad- 
ham, and that it was utterly imposs!ble for them 
to inspect the mines. However, as they had 
come so far they determic 1 to proceed, e*pe- 
cially aa the extent of the ac. dent was very un- 
certain. Is might be of no . wsequence, and it 
svould be foolish to return without knowing. 
However, on reaching Badbam they heard a most 
roclaacholy account of the disaster, aod Mrs, 
Montrose said they had better go back ; but, 
with an eagerness that surprised herself Rhong 
dosisted on pressing forward, 

They drove towards the collieries in a fly, and 
saw on every side crowds of women with panic- 
stricken faces, and robbing chiddren hiding their 
faces in their mother's tkirta, Jack was very 
silent. but Mre. Montrose kept murmuring,— 

“We had botter go back.” - 

The fly was stopped by a policeman. 

* You can’t go any farther, ladies—-them's my 
<rdera,” 

They got out and looked round them with 
awe-struck eyes, Straight io front of them was 
the shatt where the explosion had taken place, 
and the ground was strewn with bite of broken 
machinerg, clods of earth, and d/bris of all kinde. 
The women aad children were kept back by a 
cordon of police, and there was only a small 
group allowed pear the shaft, consisting of the 
ruspager, Mr. Sanoiels; the inspector, Mr, 
Brown ; & surgeon, Dr. Davis, and one or two 
others connected with the working of the mine. 
Ronald went forward to learn particulars, 

The accident had taken place at nine o'clock 

the night before, when seventy men were down 
below : all that could be done had been done as 
e000 as possib'e ; but for a long time it was not 
safe to go within a hundred yarde of the pit, in 
conrequence of @ succession of explosions, and 
here wasa further delay because much of the 
muachicerg had been destroyed, and the cradle or 
basket, ia which the men go up and down, was 
broken 

As soon a3 if wes practicable, a new hand, 
uamed James Pemberton, had bravely volun- 
teered to attempt a rescue, His example had 
given courage to others, ard by their exertions 
fifty-nive had already been saved. 

The mosd intense anxiety was manifested as 
every fresh load came to the top. Wouien 
rushed forward, sometimes with a ory of joy, 
sometimes with » heart-breaking scream of de- 
epair, as husband, father, son, or brother was 
given back to their arme a blackened corpses, 
Spellbound, Rhona and Mrs, Morton stood lo king 
on from a distance 

Once the cradle came up empty, and there was 
a shout for more volunteers. Mr. George 
Samuels, the manager's gon, James Smith, the 
foreman, stepped forward, 

Neither the doctor or mansger could be spared, 





and the inspector's idea of duty did not carry 
him down below. Fitzgerald came back, put his 
ul-ter in the fiy, his watch and chain in Rhona's 
hand. 

* You mustn't go!” she cried, in a panic. 

“ My life is no more than the others, Don’t 
wait for me—if I'm too long!" Squeezing her 
hand he smiled brightly and ran off, unheeding 
Mrs. Montrose’s remonstrances or Jack's cries, 

The wintry afternoon was drawing to a close, 
but fires were lighted at stated distances, and 
men and boys ran about with torches, which cast 
lurid gleams on the white fsces of the watchers, 

There had been a faint cheer as the cradle 
slowly deecended ; but now there was silence 
except for the subdued murmur amongst the 
crowd, and Rhona waited in agonising suspense, 
Presently there was a- quick step behind her, 
and, lookiog round, to her inteuse surprise, she 
saw Cuthbert Egerton. 

He started equally on seeing her, then took 
her hand eagerly, waiting for breath to ask a 
question, for he had run all the way from the 
station, and his cheet was nob over strong. 

"What has brought you here!” exclaimed 
Rhona and her mother at once, 

“I came directly I heard of it—it wae in the 
first edition. I suppose you know? You've 
come about Pemberton.” 

“No; what do you mean?” 

“Then what in Heaven's name brought you?” 
turning from one to the cther in bewilder- 
ment. 

“ The merest accident. We came with Lord 
Ronald, and "her lips quivering—"* he has gone 
down into the mive. Isn't it terrible:” ‘ 

*Good Heaven !” 

“No worse for him than Pemberton. He's 
the bravest chap amongst ’’em !” ciied a woman, 
with a baby in ber arms. “ He's saved my mate 
and a heap of others, Ise only waitin’ to give 
"un a cheer when he gits to the top.” 

“Who is Pemberton?” and Rhona seized 
Egerton’s arm. “ How could you think I had 
come for him #” 


(Continued on page 211.) 
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GHAPTER X. 


I suppose it will scarcely be credited, but 
nevertheless it is a melancholy fact, that grand- 
mamma prevailed. She was too strong and too 
determined for me to have any prospect of hold, 
ing my own. She talked as if the matter was 
quite settled, and looked upon my dislike for the 
bridegrocm as a mere detail, not worth considera- 
tion, walking lightly over all obstacles, such: as 
my refasal to see him for three days, (no doubt 
sbe iavented the excuse of iilnese), my 
passionate entrea'ivs, my floods of teare. No, 
no, she was not going to allow a chit of eighteen 
to tross her purpose with her sentimental non- 
sense! The thing was to be done. 

“If you had a lover I could understand this 
hysterical folly,” she said, calmly, ‘ but as you 
have not, there is no possible objection.” 

‘* Except that I hate him!” 1 cried out, réck- 
lessly. 

“Oh! heaps of fove affaira turn to loathing 
soon enough. It’s all the Letter to begin with 
@ little aversion. I am acting in your truest 
interests, and this time next year, when you are 
the most fashionable woman in society, you will 
be thanking me on your knees,” 

“ Never! never! never!” I sobbed. “ This 
time next year, and long, long before it,. if I 
marry him, I hopeI shall be dead—and in my 
grave.” 

“Tf you don’t marry him you must reek 
another shelter than thisiovf. Do not let that 
fact slip from your mind. How will you like the 
role of nursery governess ob, aay, fifteen pounds 
per annum, includiog laundrese?” she asked, 

I knew very well that [ should not like it at 
all, and that grandmamma was strictly a woman 


GIRL. 


1 





of her word. ‘ I was between “Scylla” on ove 
hand and “Charybdis” on the other, la 
was Mr. Bellamy, and Charybdis was ing 
poverty—vne step above starvation—ap outcast 
from Park-iane, earning my dry bread, 

Every battle we had during these three days 
left me more mentally and physically exhausted ; 
and in the end, after mamma. had painted 
a most agonising picture of my poverty, squalir 
and life,as a mother’s help, or cy see gone 
(not being old enough for avythi ), my 
days * work from 2 mbes dans mo till twelve 
at night, my scanty nd wages, my surround. 
inge ; aud then ia brilliaut tints drew a sketch of 
the pther alternative—a country or two, 
oy frienda, all my schoolfellows if I chose tv 

them, and even the Burkes! tiibes of ser- 
vauts, lovely clothes, carriages, horses, a yacht, 
perspective entertainments to royalty as the 


| climax. 


I gave in—not gracefully, but with tears— 
storms of teare. Nevertheless I had uttered the 
fatal “yer,” and uext-day I appeared to Mr, 
Bellamy in the shape of his affianced bride! 

“ Very ill I must bave beer, I am sure,” he 
thought, as he gazed at my eyes sunken into their 
sockets with crying. I wonder if he guessed the 
real truth ae he took my hand in his and im- 
printed a kisa upon it ? Ifhe had Spproached my 
lips I know I should have screamed or done some- 
thing desperate. 

He treated me what I may call carefully, courte. 
ously at first, contentivg himself with daily 
visits, daily bouquets, then it grew to a daily 
drive, which I enjoyed (?) in bis company, in bis 
mail phaeton. 

We drove through the Park behind his step 
ping bays—that patent spectacle to all whom it 
might concern—an engaged couple. 

We drove through at the most crowded time, 
and everyone who was anyove saw ue, and thus 
the matter was as. much advertised as if it had 
‘been published in every one of the morning 
papers. 

Grandmamma told me that half the girls in 
London would give their ears to be in my place. 
lonly wished moet heartily that I saw my way 
to vacating it, 

However, as daye crawled on, I became hard- 
ened and numb, so to speak. I had my wonderful 
settlements dioved inte my ears, I was — 
my diamonds—lI selected my carriages—my fur- 
niture—my new lace and gowns. 

All this portion of the engegement was not «> 
bad, and I liked the novel feeling of being de- 
ferred to and consulted as if I was a person of 
great importance, but again I hated being alone 
with my elderly lover. 

I was always afraid that he would ki-s 
me, or put hiearm round my waiat. I sat up- 
right on a chair, and looked as unsympathetic as 
possible, avoided personalities, and talked of 
people, of books, of granimamma’s bronchitis, of 
horses, of anything and everything but love. 

Sometimes I said to myself, as I looked at hia 
with cold, dispassionate gez3, when he was not 
looking at me, but talkiog to grandmamma,— 

‘* Would it not be better to give it up!” 
meaning him and money, and walk forth a beggar, 
but free. Toen a change would come over the 
spirit of my dream. I felt that I was getting 
fond of ease, of luxury, of stepping horses and 
well-hung carriages, of plushed satin lined tea- 
gowns, of dismond necklete, and many other 
charming things, 

If not fond of him I was fondof them, avd I 
knew that I wasahoriid, wicked, mercena'y 
gir), but I kaew something else that spurred me 
op, that the day of my approaching marriage 
would reveal to me.the atory of my father’s dis 
grace, crime, or whatsoever bau I lay under for his 
sake. 

I-once found courage to say to my be- 


tro’ — 

“Mr. oe you are very good to me,” 
apropos of a brilliant pair of earrings placed in my 
lap in a blue velvet case, “I cannot think why 
you are, or why you wish to marry me?” , 

‘That ie easily answered. My dearest Nellic 
you are the prettiat girl in London, in my opinion 
You are young, uusophisticated, shy (was I), 
quite a refreshing contrast to the hoydens ore 
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meets, and I made up my mind almost the second 
time I saw you that you and none other were 
the ideal Mrs. Bellamy” ; taking my hand, bub 
] removed it at ones, and said,— 

 Grandmamma says that you know our family 
history and secret. I do not, but Iam given to 
uoderstand that—that—how can I say it—my 
father did something that was not right ; in short, 
1 being hie daughter am undera cloud. And you 
really know this ?” 

Oh! if he did not, how too happy I should be, 
for then he might break off the match. 

‘Yes, [know what you mean,” he returned, 
now avoiding my eyes, and staring at the carpet. 
“Tt is of no consequence, Mrs, Bellamy has 
nothing to eay to any cloud that may have hung 
over Miss Dennis,” 

“Was it anything very bad?” I asked, 
anxiously. 

“T may not answer thab question.” 

“ Does everyone know ?” 

'No,no; very few! it’s so long ago! Now, 
why let me see, he has been dead nineteen years. 
If I had my way you would never be told!” he 
added, emphatically. “I do not wish to see a 
cloud on the. face that will be the cynosure of 
every eye next season. Yours ie a style that 
improves with maturity, I always intended to 
be known as the husband of a pretty wife, and 
you will be more than pretty.” 

“Tam pot so much as that now, only some- 
times. Why I was always considered plain at 
school,” 

“ Very likely ; girle are no judges, and when 
your pink-and-white companions are faded and 
passée you will be turning everyone's head, as the 
embodiment of some Greek goetdess! ” 

“T am afraid you wiil be disappoiated,” [ said, 
very stistly. 

So it was for my pretty face that Mr, Bellamy 
was going to marry me, with a view of en‘ering 
me into the lists of “ professional beauties.” 

It seemed very odd to me now, that I should 
be really quite strikingly good-looking, when a 
year ago I been quite the reverse ; bud such 
changes do take place sometimes in the case of 
bony, gaunt, growing girls; the shape of my 
face, once 80 anguler, was now, judges declared, 
quite perfect, " 

My hair, always luxuriant, bad settled the 
queation of its colour, and became a pretty 
brown. I now wore a fringe, and it suited the 
what people were good enough to call “' classic 
shape of my head.” 

I had also all the advantages of dresse—which 
is saying something—and I could see that grand- 
mamma and Morris were both most agreeably 
surprised at my» transformation, but I mysell 
wo not nearly as much elated aa I might have 


D 

I felt frightened, frozen, and indifferent to 
everything. I was mechanically civil to my 
future husband, but never more than civil. I 
thanked him prettily for his numerous gifts, I 
walked with him, drove with him, sat ont dances 
with him, but we never seemed to get to know 
one another a bit better, despite our constant 
companionship, 

__ Ekuew that grandmamma invented charming 
little speeches that she pretended I had made 
to her, and repeated them to him ; she also im- 
pressed upon him my natural timidity and 
shyness, so he was perfectly content to all ap- 
pearances with his silent, unresponsive fiancee, 
and the marriage was hurried on, oh! so fast. 

There was to be no time for reflection, or for 
going back I could see, 

I let myself drift with a sort of stolid apathy, 
1 was tried on by millivers for the ost gorgeous 
and magnificent clothes, I got furs worthy of a 
Russian emprees, laces, jewels, everything that 
female vanity could wish for ia the shape of 

ment, “and yet I was not happy!” 

_I knew no other girls with whom to talk, to 
discuss the pros and cons of marrying, simply 
because grandmamma ineisted on it, aod I wae 
too much afraid of her to say no. 

I had no niece, young, bright companions of 
my own age in London, Grandmamma highly 
disapproved of guabiog girl friendehips, and 
always kept me tightly tiel to her apron- 


string, 





4A. week before the wedding, the fatal day than 
loomed before me as if it were to be that of my 
execution, grandmamma, Mr. Bellamy, acd I 
were at a ball in Grosvenor-street. I had been 
dancing, and was sitting down in a palm-shaded 
bower off the staircase, languidly talking to my 
partner, who was a friend of Mr. Bellamy’s, and 
who apparently took great interest in me, asked 
me no end of questions, and stared hard at the 
thick collar of diamonds that sparkled round my 
throat, that was well worth-looking at, Tney 
cost thousands, and everyone knew thad Mr. 
Bellamy had given them, to me; and he was 
as proud of them as if he were wearing them 
himeelf, 

He had confided to me that he was very fond 
of lace, furs, and diamonds, and that as he was 
unable to wear them on his own person the next 
best thing was seeing them on his wife. 

Few wives will have any objection to thie 
sentiment, 

As we talked, my late partner and J, Captain 
Karslake through. He stopped in front 
of me and held out his hand, quite as if he was 
glad to see me, and began asking for our mutual 
friends {0 the North ; in fact, my companion 
was quite cut off the conversation, and presently 
rising, and muttering sowething about looking 
far his partuer. as he scanved his programme, he 
lounged away, and Captain Karalake very 
promptly seated himself in hie place, saying,— 

* Are you going to dauce this, Miss Dennis?” 

“No,” I returned, “ though I am engaged for 
it,” examining my card ; “the room is too hot 
and too crowded,” 

“Then I shall nop dance it either,” he 
returned, “if you will permit me to sid it out 
with you.” 

“ Yes,,of course,” I responded, quite eagerly, 
glad to see one of the party with whom I had 
spent last Christmas—last Obristmas that now 
seemed to have been years ago, 

“TI would scarcely have recognised you, Mias 
Dennis,” he said, “J never saw anyone so much 
altered in so short « time,” 

“I hope you think the change is for the 
better,” I said, with a wretched attempt at 
coguetry. 

“Oh! marvellously so, if I msy presume 
to infer thad any change for the better was 
possible.” 

“You know that is nonsense,” I said, with a 
touch of my old plain speaking. “You used to 
think me a hideous creature, » dreadful tomboy, 
and I know, for it was repeated to me, that you 
called mean awful girl.” : 

Captain Karsiake coloured slightly. He could 
not deny the soft impezchment, but he had a 
Roland ready for an Oliver, 

“T think we could ery quits there, Mies 
Dennis,. Did you not denounce me asa hate 
ful, conceited prig? I heard you one day with 
my own ears, but I never would have reminded 
you of the painful facb only ——” 

“Yes, 1 know. Well, all the same although 
we detested each other than I am very glad to 
see you now, Captain Karsiake,” I interrupted, 
impetuously, . ‘ You remiad me of a very plea- 
sant part of my life, and it is strange how I look 
back on it now, I wish I had known how happy 
I was then, I would have made more of it.” 

“Happy!” be echoed. ‘I should imagine 
that from all Iam given to understand you are 
ten times happier now. I believe you are 
engaged to Mr. Bellamy ¢”’ 

I nodded, and looked stra’ght before me, 

Permit me to offer my very bes) congratu- 
latione. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
him, but I hope to make his acquaintance very 
shortly.” 

I mumbled something very inarticulate, and 
tried to keep down a horrible lump thab was 
rising in my throat, but it kept rising, rising ; 
and although I made a frantic effort to contro! 
myself I felt my lips working and twitching, 
and two large hot tears rolling down my cheeke, 
I put up my big white fan as a kind of screen, 
but I was too late. 

“Ts there anything the matter, Miss Dennis)” 
he asked, in dismay, ‘ Are you ill?” 

© Oh, no, no, it’s nothing,” I returned ; “ only 
—only I hate being congratulated,” 





He turned quite round, and looked at me 
curiously ; avd, in spite of myself, several more 
large tears escaped from my eyes. 

T was behaving like a fool, I knew ; I could not 
tell what possessed me. 

“May Lask a question? Do not snswer It if 
you don’t like, Is this s marriage of your own 
choice—or what? You do not seem very happy. 
Can [help you? Excuse me if I seem intrusive, 
but leb me say one word to you as if you were 
my own sister. I cannot comprehend, except 
through one light, the odd change that has come 
over you—-not merely in appearance, but in 
manners, You used to be always laughing when 
I met you before—the gayest, the most light- 
hearted, may I say, tomboy, in the world.” 

He paused, 

“Yes,” I faitered, “and now P 

‘Now you are tbe elegant London girl—as 
tame as the oldest chaperone, and l’ve watched 
you not unfrequently, but I have never even ecen 
you smile, and I congratulate you on your engage- 
ment and you burst into tears,” 

“But what were you golvg to say that you 
would eay to your sister }”’ I broke in. 

“IT say never marry when you give your band 
without your heart. Do not be dazzled by wealth. 
It will be but dust and ashes to you by-and-by. 
A girl of eighteen marrying a man of sixty is not 
an uncommon sight, and in some cares there is 
love on both sides, bata girl of eighteen marry- 
ing a man of sixty for his money, and nothing 
but his money, isa sad spectacle. Such oa girl, I, 
indeed pity from the bottom of my soul, Beiter 
for her to keep her youth, her independence, her 
own respect,” 

“ But if she bas no alternative?” I burst out. 
“ TE she is to be turned out of doors) Ob, what 
am I saying” [ cried. “ What have I said? For- 
get it-—forget it,’ 

“ Better for her to go out charing than to barter 
herself for money,” he returned, emphatically. 

** Were a sister of mine about to take such a. 
fearful leap in the dark I would rather see her 
in her coftio, for then I should know her troubles 
for life were over, and in the other case they 
would be about tocommence. You do not think 
me very officious in saying all this, Miss Dennis ? 
I epeak, indeed, as your friend, and if I cou!d be 
the means of dragging you back from what I 
feel certain isa fatal step, I am ready to risk 
your presend anger.” 

He was leaning towards me, speaking very 
earnestly—hia bead bent down towards mine—TI 
wiping away the traces of my tears with my filmy 
little handkerchief, when my future proprietor 
cama by, and, in the words of Tennyson, in 
Aylmer’s Field, “neither liked nor loved the 
thing he saw.” 

He walked straight through, and then came 
back and stecd before us, saying very. stiffly 
indeed, and with a gleam of his eyes that turued 
my bicod to ice,~—- 

“ So eorry to interrupt yourcharming téle-d-téte, 
Ellen, but--—,” holding out his elbow in a way 
there was no mistaking. 

Accordingly I rose, bowed to my late adviser, 
and was led away at once, feeling very much as 
if L were a naughty child who had been found in 
mitchief, 








CHAPTER XI. 
“ Loox here, Ellen |” said Mr. Bellary, as he 


| walked her away,“ one word is as good as two in 


some cases, and [ think I should impress upon 
you that that style of thing won’t do—either now 
or after marriage.” 

* What—what do you mean?” I stammered, 
faintly, 

“{ mean I won’t have you flirting with avy 
man, good-looking Hussar or not.» It’s disgrace- 
ful—and considering that you are engaged to me, 
very bad form, and I won't stand iv,” 

‘Tt?’ Techoed, “I flirt }” 


“You; or else it’s au uncommenly good imita- 
tion of it, Sitting in a bower, behind a huge 
fao, his head bent down close to your face,’’— 
speaking now with rising reseutment and more 
acrimonious aspect—“ I won't have it! Den't 
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let me see it again! | specially dislike cavalry 
men,” 

To this I was dumb ; but I looked him steadily 
ia the f. ca. 

* Nolly, never show temper—it’s thrown away 
on me, You must learn to control those angry 
eyes of yours, Let me tell you, Miss Deanis, 
that you are an uncommonly lucky girl, Not a 
girl in town but eovies you, and you take every- 
thing quite as if it were a matter of course ; and 
let me tell you this, that handsome as you are, 
ic’s not every man would care to call the daughter 
of your father wife.” 

I tried hard to speak ; but, instead of speaking, 
to Mr. Beliamy’s great dismay, then and there, 
and in the hearing—not to say within view of 
three other coup’es—I burst into tears. 

I had been strange avd hysterical all the 
evening, and thie was the finale—the climax ! 

I heard Mr. Bellamy breathe an oath below his 
breath as he hurried me away out of sight. 

I was taken home by grandmamma, who was 
ia « fearful state of mind, She was afraid that it 
was «il broken off, Iam sure, and eaid to me in 
her most impressive manner,— 

“Tf at the eleventh hour anything happene, you 
dreadful girl | —if there is no wedding on Friday 
next, afcer all the talk, the triumph, the con- 
gratulations, the eavy,—afrer ali my anxiety and 
immense ovtlayI think,” spesking very slowly 
and deliberately, “‘ that you will deserve to be 
killed a 

I made uo snawer ; but I went up to my room 
fully determined that I would not marry Mr. 
Ballamy, 

There was a gleam in his eyes, and a fierce look 
about his aostrils that cowed me, I was even 
more afraid of him now than grandmamma. I 
should only change one goaler for another, and 
now or never was my time to strike a blow for 
freedom. 1 would speek to-morrow ; I would 
epeak plainly, my courage permitting. It wae 
very high that night as I paced my room, or 
attic—but alas, wich the cold daylight it had 
fled, and I felt that my valour had ebbed out ab 
ray finger tips; the mora especially when Mr, 
Bellamy arrived to do penance, and to eat humble 
pie for his speeches of the previous evening. 

‘*I’'m nov young, you krow, Ellen, I'm older 
than you arc—which was very true—and I'm a 
little jealous. You may have meant nothing, and 
[ said things [am-—ah !—TI regret, I've brought 
a little peace-offering,” displaying s superb sap- 
phire bracelet, and claeping it on my reluctant 
arm, It was a fetter renewed, 

I saw how granimamma’s eyes twinkled with 
satisfaction, and [ knew in my miserable heart 
that now there was no escape-—that [ was cezed 
sgsin, and for life 

The days to the wedding, how they flashed by | 
[t was@vening ere it bad seemed to me to be 
more than twelve o'clock. 

Every hour as it sped on brought me nearer 
and nearer to the altar that 1 looked upon with 
the same dread as if I were to be really 
immolated upon it like another Iphigenia, 

What sleepless vighta I passed!—my spirit 
weighed down by the sceptre of my future 
fate. 

No wonder my lo: king-glaes cast back the 
plain r flection of a face sad, anxious and ex- 
pectant, Why had I no moral courage? Why 
had I said yes ¢ 
ib was too late? 

The night before the wedding I sounded Mr, 
Bellamy, very timidly, on the subject of “ putting 
it off.” 

“Pat it off, and for what reason?” he said, in 
a atraugely quiet, colourless voice, 

" That—that we wight get to know each other 
better. Think of it. This time to-morrow we 
may be married; and it is for all our lives,” I 
urged, in a piteous whisper, 

" Yes, so { should hope, and that, as the old 
eaying goex, we may live long and die happy,” 
turning full round and looking me saddenly in 
the fuce; and stooping down, he, ere I was 
aware of his intention, kissed me for the first 
time on the mouth. 

{ stood heck, and felt as if I could have struck 
him ; but, after al!, who had as good a right? J 

elo, with a kind cf shiver. 


Why did I not now say no, ere’ 





All the same it seemed tome that my lips were 
desecrated for ever. He had; urchased the right, 
not by love, but with money, with 
with dress. 

*Do not talk nonsense about putting off our 
wedding, Ellen,” he said, laying a heavy band 
upoa my shrinkivg shoulder ; “it is too late to 
postpone ic now, You belong to me.” 

I glanced up nervously. Tiere was a veiled 
threat in hie eyes, and for by no means the first 
time in my life I quailed beneath his gaze ; and 
grandmamam now coming iv, and seeing us atand- 
ing in such on unusually familiar attitude, 
beamed, and half apologised ; and, after a short 
parley with regard to the carriages and-other 
details connected with the morrow, I was 
affectionately dismissed for the night, 

Strange tossy, Lslept. 1 was worn out. 

When mornisg came-—-the morning of my 
wedding-day—I woke, aud all came back to me 
like a sudden nightmare. My mind was filled 
with doubts and terrors of all kind, 

I told Morris that I would not come down- 
stairs, and breakfasted in my room alone, Grand- 
mamma never rose before twelve; bub for once 
she would have to exert herself. 

After my barely-tasted meal Morris did my 
hair, arranged my travelling dress, and brought 
in and laid out on the sofa my wedding-drees in 
all its glory of cut velvet, pearle, satin, and 
lace, 

“Now,” she said, “ miss, I'll just go and get 
your gcandmamma’e things, sad make ready for 
her rising ; and then (he dressmakers will be hers, 
and we will ficish you, and you can wait up here 
till the mistrese ie ready, The carrieges’ are 
ordered for eleven, and it’s just half past nine 
now.” 

So saying she departed, and I, in a teagown, 
stepped out and looked about me, I peeped over 
the balustrades, and saw half-a-dezen etrange 
men going in and out of the dining-room, 
Evidently the breakfast was on hand. 

I saw a quantity of fine hired plents, palms and 
such like, standing about the hall waiting to be 
arranged, 

I saw a big roll of red drugget ready to be 
laid down outside. I felt as if I wae looking at 
the ecaffulding being got ready for my* own 
execution, and I crept down yet another. flight 
and looked into the drawing room. 

It had been dreased up also, and looked very 
floral, As I stood in the middle of the room I 
heard steps—strange steps and voices, and ran 
behind a screen—the bride had no right to be 
peering about at that hour in the morning—and 


| the bride concesled herself hastily, gathering in 


the ekirts of her long crimson plush tea-gown 
lest it should betray her, and held her breath. 

“A pretty little ’ouse,” said a man with a 
heavy tread, who seemed to be carrying eome 
thing—probably a palm-+—as he staggered in. 

* Aye, it’s all that, but I'll be sorry to pay the 
rent all the same. The old lady, though, 
pee ene of money, I hear—it’s a fleabite to 


“She's a main pretty girl.” 

* Who—the old woman?” with a chuckle. 

“ No, stupid, the young one—the bride.” 

“Aye, sol hear, Weill, he is not much to look 
at, and he is not what you would call young 
either,” with another chuckle, “ Why, he might 
be her grandfather.” 

* Yes, but he has a pot of money, and that’s 
all the girls care about now, No tear she will 
make it fly.” . 

* Oh, will she | she won't get the chance. He 
gives her presents now, [ daresay, but once he 
has got a young and pretty wife he will keep ber 
nose the ing stone. He has an awful 
temper, and blood in his veins, 

ou might not think it, and has been a bad lot 
to his day, by all accounts.” 

“And is pow going to aah A and settle} 
Well, he won't do ih younger——that fern in the 
window and the palm here, I think that fs 
about right. We may ae well go for another 
cargo,” and they tramped out, and I, needless to 
mention, seeing the coast clear, crept out and 
tore upstairs. 

I had come to a decision as I knelt with 
throbbing heart behind the screen, I would 


« 





not be marrted at all I would run away. 
Yes, whilst Morris was occupied with grand. 
mamma's very lengthy toile) I w taka 
opportunity at the floud and make my escape 
somehow. 

Very soon the forewoman of a well-known 
dressmaker came to put on my wedding-gown, 
whilst I stood before the cheyal glass as 
mechanical as a doll, how long it 
would take me to get out of ip counting 
up my mouvey in my head—T nob much— 
trying to make up my mind what necesenry 
garments I could take and how—in a large 
travelling bag in my band! How my heart 
beat and my hands shook ! 

My dress fitted likea glove, I looked pale, 
but of course my looks and tremora were quite 
proper to the occasion. My veil and wreath 
were carefully adjusted with a deferential touch 
and art that showed me that the dressmaker 
had heard I was about to make the match of the 
season, My diamonds were put on, my tralo 
adjusted, my bouquet placed near me, and then 
I was ready, I bad only to wait--walt till 
grandmamma’s tollet was complete, wait for 
the carriages, 

* Morris,” I said, with a rather shaky voice, 
** you will be somé:time, won't you ?"’ 

“About halfan-hour or eo, miss, maybe 
more.,”’ 

“ Well, then, don’t let anyone ‘come bere or 
disturb me, I--I wish to be alone.” 

Aud aoon I had my desire, I rushed to the 
dcor and locked It. Then I tore off my veil, 
my wreath, removed my gen out 
of my costly white satin gown, which actually 
remained half-standing just as I left it in the 
middle cf the floor, I then got outa goed dark 
drees and put it on, a jacket hat and veil. I 
took eff my satin shoes and put on a pair of 
strong-buttoned boots over my lovely pearl silk 
stockings. Then I got out a bag-and filled it 
with under-linev, brushes, shoes, and all the 
necessary things I could gather without touching 
my trousssau, for I wanted to carry sway as 
much as I could, kaowing that — would be very 
poor and not have the wherewithal to buy clothes, 
and good clothes like these. 

So in frenzied haste I crammed in boots, 
gloves, etockings, handkerchiefs, my watch, and 
such small gear, and the bag was half-choking 
and full to the very lock. I would leave no note. 
I had no excuse to make. My conduct was in- 
defensible. Silence is golden, I looked round. 
There stood my empty dress, so rich and so 
thick. There lay my veil, my bonnet, my 
diamond necklace, 1 tied a very thick black 
veil over my face, took up the bag, unlocked the 
door very gently, and peeped out. 

There was not # sound on the next landibg, 
8 Se tr Te for 

! 


I looked over the balustrades into the hall. It 
was just half-past ten; the drugget was down, 
the plants were in their places, the strange men 
were busy in the dining-room, and some gay 
female laughter assured me that the housemaids 
were there also, 4 

There was only one man ir the hall, and his 
back was turned towards me ao far. 
my time-—- sow, now | : 

I sped swiftly down, flitted across the red 
carpet, and out, and away down the steps, He 
saw me—but he only; and, of course, it never 


drive to Euston. I had mado up my mind. 
was going to the Bourkee—my mother's people. 
They would surely shelter me, and how often 
nah amine 
17 


whilst I looked about for a situation, 

I did not telegraph for fear that grandmamms 
might seek me there. No}; I would go without 
any areennrnn and give them all a pleasant 


surprie 

Just at the time I onght to have been taking © 
my seat in the carriage beside grandmamma and 
starting for church I was taking a first-class ticket 
(single) for Holyhead and Kingstown, and pro- 
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viding myself with a couple of Bath buns to 
consume on my journey. 

As to the scene at that moment probably taking 
place in Park-lane [ dared not dwell on it. It 
made me tremble all over. I shivered when I 
thought of grandmamma’s face as her eyes fell 
for the firat time on my empty wedding-dresa! 


CHAPTER XII. 


I vRavScLED in a rather crowded compartment, 
with a very “ Irish” seb of going people, who al! 
ate coves and strawberries at intervals all the 
vay, aod having only one book (3 magszine) 
between four of them the owner most generously 
tore it up, and divided it into four fair portions, 
which she shared with her three friends, 

Their geiety, their good looka, and extraor- 
dinary supply of animal spirits civerted my miud 
icom dwelling on the fearful ecene I was leaving 
dehind ma, 

We had a smooth paassge over to Dublin. I 
«vas rumbied across to my terminus in @ very, 
very dilapidated four-wheeler, net having sufl- 
cient courage to trust myself to that—to me— 
novel aight, an “outside car,” end, aiter four 
nours’ steady travelling, I was deposited at the 
station nearest to where my cousins lived, 

Bag in hand I stepped out and looked sbout 
coe. I was the only passenger, and asked a 
rorter (in fact, the only porter) if it was far to 
Ur. Bourke’s. and how I was to get there, 

“Ts it the Castle, ye mane, mise?” 

I nodded aesent, 

‘Share then you're in luck, for Thaddy 
O'Brien is just after laving a passenger, and he 
és outside.” 

“And who is Thaddy O’Brien!” I inquired, 
da my ignorance. 

“Why, be is the mail-car driver that brings 
the post and the letters, and he will drop ye at 
the back gate o’ the Castle with ali the pleasure 
da life’ (which, as I subsequently discovered, 
meant two half-crowus). ‘ Thaddy, alaunab,” 
he shouted through a stone entry that led out 
of the station, “hould on. Here's 3 young 
lady for the Castle, and no luggage to speak of.” 

Thus introduced, I beheld at the station-door 
an Irishman in ® caubeen and frieze-coat for the 
drat time—an elderly man, with a clean-shaven 
face and shrewd little twinkling eyes. 

“ "Tis meeself will be proud of the office, miss 
~—I mane your [adyship,” saluting with bis whip. 
“Tilrowl you to the Castle within half-an- 
hour.” ’ 

_I muttered [don’t know what as [ took in 
vhe animal that was to convey me and the car in 
which I was to be “.rowled ’’—jaunting car, of 
course, painted bright graes-green, with a very 
high step and very narrow seat, on which, 
having gobs. ‘hand up,” I perched myself cau- 
tiously, and then seiz-d the rail in'a death-like 
vice. 

The horse was a big, wild-looking chestnut, 
with very little harness on beside a collar and 
irscee—no blinkers, and beld his head up in the 
sir In a way that savoured more of an unbroken 
colt than I admired, 

_Talso noticed that two people were holding 
sim as Thaddy flung my bag iuto the well, pro- 
duced s knee-aheet that emelt most fearfully of 
stable, and wrapped it affeetionally round my 
knees, Theo, mounting himself and taking thé 
celaa, he aaid— ska 

“You may 
men of thirty or forty. 

At this they stood avide, and’ the chestnut, 
secing the way clear, rose up straight “into the’ 
air it @ manver that made me think my Isat 
hour had arrived, gave a bang with his, heels, 
and started off at a kind of hand-gallop, ‘our 
audience shouting out— ' 

. — yourself, Thaddy ! . Safe home to you, 
misg f’ a 
, No one wished it more devoutly than “ miss” 
Serself, ag she clang with both ‘bands to the side 
of the ear, her face, goodaess knows what colour, 
and her teeth clenched | 

For quite a mile we tore along at @ Lind of 
gallop—not quite a runs way, but next door to it 


let him go, boys !”-—the boy being | 





— luckily along a flat, lonely, country road, and 
then the pace aobered down into a slashing hiud 
of trot, and Mr, O'Brien was able to engage me 
in conversation, 

“ You're for the Catle, miw?” he said, 

“T am,” 

*' Ang relation to the masther }’’’ 

* Yeu, ” 

A bound of the chestnut cut short my speech, 
and then I continued, very indignantly-~  - 

* Do all Irish horses yo on like this }" 

“Ob, mo, me lady; but he is young, and 
knowa no betther, t's only his play,” 

“Play? Pisy to him and death to me! I 
wish I had walked.” 

‘© Yee, he is very full of himself. Yon see he 
ia only « colt, and this fs only the third time he 
has had the harness on him. He is wonderful 
quiet, considering,” In 9 soothing tone. 

* Quiet! You call him quiet! He will upset 
us, I'm sure!” as he made a kind of curt«y 
half acrogs the road—in other words, a fearful 
aby. “There!” 1 cried. ‘Let me down— 
atop, Leay! I shall walk.” 

“Ob, now, miss, darlint, don’t be talking like 
that! He will lave you there as eafe and as 
secure as if ye travelled in the Lord Mayor's 
coach, .See now, he’s going as kiud es any old 
stayer. And what are you to the masther did 
ye say?” ; 

“ Fis niece,” 

* Begorra, how do you make that out!” 
rudely, 

** i'm his sister’s child.” 

“ Gh, Mise Ellen’s! Ob, to be sure; I have 
it all now, Ob, aye, av course,” A long silence, 
and then, as if to himself, in a lower voice; 
* Poor creature! she made.» bad hand of her- 
eelf! That was aa awful business-—and fur 
quality, too! Iremember it as if it was yester- 
day,” scratching his head. 

“Remember what?” I asked, leaning my 
elbow on the side, and looking hard at him, 

“Why, the murder to be sure,” returning 
my gaze with an equal direct stare ; “buts I for- 
get. I should not be talking of the likes to you. 
"Tis seventeen years ego this Christmas, and 
well- nigh forgotten now. 

*The murder!” I echoed, 

Never, never had my anticipations touched 
such a frightful possibility. 1 could scarcely 
breathe ; I felt as if a great big lamp of lead 
had come and and settled down on the top of 
my head, and was weighing me down to the very 
ground, 

We were now driving slong a. bleak, boggy 
road—a, road that ran right through the bay, 
which lay below us on either side, without a 
hedge or bank, of any protectiou--au exceedingly 
nasty, awkward place, where we were completely 
at the merey of this odious chestnut colt, who, 
as he tore along devourivg the ground with his 
long white legs, kept pricking his ears backwards 
and forwards, as if he were looking out for some- 
thiog to give him a pretext to shy and bolt. Aud 
the pretéxt was not wanting ; a hateful jackass 
in a cart in the bog just below us lifted up his 
hideous voice and brayed so loudly and so sud- 
denly that even I was startled. How much 
more the colt, who, stopping for half a second, 
thrust his head down well between his forelegs, 
wrenched the reins out of Thaddy’s grasp, and 
ran away, 

“ Begorra! we're in for it now. Hold on by 
the ‘skin of your teeth, miss, we'll slip cff ad 
the first corner. Bad scran to you for a red- 
haired divil "—to the horse—" bad luck to them 
for rotten old reine” reins now trailing fa two 
long strips, ‘Oh, murther! here’s « turf-car ; 
Ge'l! put us fn the beg.” 

Doubtless he would have carried out this pre- 
diction to the letter, and we should certainly 
have been killed—falling about thirty feet with 
horée and cart on top of us; but just as I gave 
up myself for'lost, and was about to shut my 
eyes to the coming catastrophe, a man who had 
beeu breaking stones—a man in goggles, dressed 
in clothes almost the colour of the lump at 
which he was working--rushed forward and 
sprang at the horse's head; this gave him a 
check ; it was.but momentary. With the speed 
of lightning Thaddy was on the ground and at 





his head, and | was not much slower"ih taking a 
flying leap from the car, The horse, thanks to 
the etone breaker, was caught, the reive were 
mended, but I flatly and firmly refuced to re- 
ascend—the burnt child dreads the fire. No, [ 
preferred to walk, were ij twenty miles, than 
trust myself to this wild Irish coln egain. 

" You're a good mile «ff it ye,” exprstulated 
Thaddy, “and how will you get there }” 

“On my feet,” I auswerec etoutly; ‘I can 
walk.” 

* And the bag |—-thab can’t walk.” 

"Ob? you might leave it at the Lodge.” 

“Well, I will, mies, with pleasure, but,” paus- 
ing significantly. 

*Of couree I'll pay you-—-how much 1” 

“For the journey, miss} Well, it’s four 
miles, and we won't quarrel if I say two half- 
crowne. [t's nob my fault I did not lave you at 
the end of your travele--you will allow that— 
but there’s the machive and there’s the horse at 
your +ervice,” 

“T allow that. Only for this man,’’ looking 
at the atone- breaker, ‘‘ we would have come to 
‘the end of all our travele here ; but here is your 
fare ”—boldiag it np, 

“Thank you, mica. Well, it might have been 
sarious, bus we got out of it well ; was the fault 
of theee teins, ye ses. Well, anyhow, I'l! lave 
the bag on the door of the Lodge, there's no one 
in it. You walk straight on and follow your 
pretty nose till you come to the Cross, and ther 
turn to your left,” 

So eayiog he started off once more,“now seated 
in the driving-seat, instead cf the side of the car, 
so a9 to have what he called ‘'a better purchases 
on the baste.”’ 

I looked after him, as he disappeared in a 
cloud of dust, and then. turned to the stons- 
breaker, who still wore his goggles, but those 
goggles were turned full on me. 

‘You certainly eaved our lives, my good man,” 
I said; “ab least is would be thought so iu 
England ; perbaps in Ireland they take these 
thiuge quite coolly,” thinking uf Thaddy O Brien 
who had driven away withouv » word of ackuow- 
ledgment that I had heard. ‘'! wish I hed some 
way of showing you my gratitude,” I continued, 
* not In words, but in deeds ; but unfortunately, 
Iam almost as poor eg yourcelf,” taking out my 
purse as [ concluded, 

But with ahurried gesture my hand was rele- 
geted back to my pocket, and, in a strange, 
quivering sort of voice, this man in the mask,— 
for, between his cap and hie goggles, no portion 
of the upper part of his face was vicible, said,—- 

“Not money! Nothiog, but one favour,” and 
he paused, and seemed to struggle for breath. 
And what polite words were theee from a common 
Irish stone-breaker, breaking hard jlinte ab so 
much a yard or meagure | “ J'el) me—tell me your 
name,” 

My name! We literally seomed to thrill with 
some strange excitement, his lips twitched as he 
epoke, 

ma My name,” { replied, ‘is Ellen Dennie. I 
am going to stay with my uncle, Mr. Bourke.” 

This very odd man now turned right away for 
a moment, walked over to where his coat and his 
hammer lay upon his pile of stones, and them 
came slowly back, still silent, 

“ He said to the left, did he not 1” ¥ contiaued, 
preparing to move on as I spoke ; but moved by 
some happy afterthought, I added, ‘ Beforg 
going, I should like to know your name,” 

“ My name—oh !—ie John Kelly.” 

He poke with a brogue now. I bad not 
remarked it before. His hands were worn and 
coarse with work, his clothes clean, but ditto ta 
his hands, 

“Jé I may, young lady, I'l! walk with you to 
the back gate; these roads coming on . evening 
are uot safe now,” 

“Why not?” I asked, 
not ehcoh me?” 

“No fear, Oh, there’s no shooting in these 
parte! But people say there are one or two 
chaps going about that would make no bones of 
robbing their own motber, You've on a gold 
watch and chain, | see,” 

Thad. I had taken it oub of my bag and pug 
it on on board the steamer, and the chain pceped 


* Surely they would 
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1 ENTERED, AND FOUND MY BAG ON THE WINLOW SILL OF THE NEAREST LODGE, 


through my jacket. This stone-breaker, who sc 
chivalrously waived all compenaation, had sharp 
eyes 

How funny it seemed to be walking along the 
roads escorted by a common man, a complete 
stranger, who had just saved my life. 

Ihad been only five or six hours in Ireland, 
and my adventures had been marvellous in that 
short space of time; there was, undoubtedly, 
something in the air, in the horses, in the people, 
quite different from elsewhere. One never knew 
what was coming next. 

‘* J suppose you have never been over before ?” 
said my escort, trudging along beside me, 

“No, never. It’s my first visit to the country.” 

“But you were born——” and he stopped 
quite short. 

“So Iwas. Bat how did you know that? I 
had almost forgotten it myself. It's quite true 
1 was born over here; I am in my native 
country.” 

“Tb may seem atrange my knowing it, or men- 
tioning it, miss, but Mr. Bourke and his sister 
waa all that was in it—meaning in the family, and, 
av course, We common people takes an Intereet in 
our betters—raaybe far more than they do in us 
—and we like hearing about them, and, indeed, 
sometimes it’s as good as a story.” 

He stopped, and we walked on in silence along 
avery pretty country road, with big ash trees 
on one side and a thick, dense plantation on the 
other—-a very pretty road, but lonely, Truly, I 
was glad that the strange stone-breaker was with 
me. 

‘There’s a queer story in your own family, 
mise,” he said, after a long silence. “ Excuse me 
speaking of it.” 

Re was the second person who had done so 
within the hour, 

** Yes,” I replied, 

“ T will excuss you mentioning it. I myself do 
not know it.” 

“ Not know it !—not know it!—well,” as if 
under bis breath, ‘she'll hear it now. You will 
be told it all, miss, and a terrible all it is, But 





bad as it looks, and black as was the evidence 
against your father, I swear to Heaven,” speak- 
ing with quick, sudden vehemence, and raising 
his hand as he spoke, “that he was as Innocent 
aslam myself.’ 

**I don’t know what he did,” I replied, in an 
awestruck voice, “ but I heard that it was very 
bad. Ishould be only too, too thankful if I 
could rely upou what you say—if I could clear 
his memory.” 

“Then you don’t shrink and shrivel up aud 
shake every time his name is mentioned }”’ 

“No”—but what curious language for a stone- 
breaker, 

“ Well, maybe some day I may put a clue in 
your hands that will prove my words—that is, if 
Ican find it. If the people up at the house 
learn you have been brought home by Kelly, the 
stone-breaker, they will be in a terrible way, for 
I should tell you, miss, that they call me mad 
Kelly, the stone-breaker, And now I'll leave 
you. You are in sight of the gate.” 

“Stay,” Leried. ‘Stop. I want you to tell 
me some more. You say you knew--——” 

: Bat mad Kelly, the stone-breaker, was quite 
eaf. 

He walked quickly away, without even turn- 
ing his head, or pretending thab he heard 
her. 

He had an upright figure, and, for a common 
Irish roadside labourer, carried himself mar- 
vellously well, 

There was no use in looking after him, he was 
nob coming back, and his hints of robbers and 
ruffians made'me hurry to the gstes—and what 
gates | 

Once splendid, wiought-iron, double oues, with 
big stone pillars, now red and eaten through with 
rust. 

I looked for the lodge or lodges, but two ruined, 
roofiess shells on either side was all that remained 
of them. 

A rope Instead of luck tied the side-gate to a 
staple. I easily entered, and found my bag on 
Sie windowslll of the nearest lodge—a melan- 





choly, dreadful looking plac, with nettles grow- 
ing through the floor, and long, green stains 
traversing the walls. 

Why not pull down such ruins, and- flatten 
them to the ground, I thought, inatead of letting 
them stand as a painful, melancholy memorial of 
the great days that were no more! 

A bat flew out of an inner room as I took up 
my bag, warning me that time was getting on 
and that I was not; so I turned hastily away 
from moralising over former greatness and present 
dilapidations, and started off at a quick walk up 
the moss-grown, grass-covered avenue, 


(To be continued.) 








Tux emallest known species of hog is the Pigmy 
swine of Australia, They are exactly like ¢ 
larger brethrén in ¢ ular except size, 
being not larger than a good-sized house rat. 
ANTHRACITE briquettes have heretofore failed 
as fuel because the material has never beep 
used in a sufficiently finely-divided state. Ac- 
cording to a new invention, anthracite small 
coal (“ duff’’) is parsed through a disintegrator, 
which will deliver it in such a condition that 
it will all pase through a sieve of at least 
twenty wires per linear inch, finer condition 
being preferable. It is then mixed with, say, 
six per cent. of equally finely-powdered pitch, 
aud the mixture is passed on to a pug-mill, 
wherein, say, six per cent. of coal tar or & 
liquid hydrocarbon is incorporated with the 
mass, The mixture prepared in this way ie 
heated by superhea steam and com 
into briquette moulds at a pressure of about two 
tons per square inch, If it be desired to render 
the briquettes smokeless, they may be gradually 
heated to about 800 or 900 degrees ©. It ie 
claimed for these briquettes that each cakes © 
separately In the furnace, thab they are nob 
damaged by rain, and that they are hard enough 
to bear tippiag from a wagon or from sacks. 
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THE TERROR-STRICKEN DODD BENT OVER THE COFFIN AND WRENCHED OF¥ THE LID, 


THE GOLDEN LURE. 


—:01— 
CHAPTER I. 


THE lofty spires and quaint high turrets of 
the dim old cathedral town glittered brightly in 
the rays of the September sunshine, 

The rustling leaves of the distant forest were 
turned into quivering pennons of gold, and the 
blue waters of the sea sparkled like waves of 
liquid silver as the flickering sunbeams danced 
over the fair expavse. 

Down the principal street of the quiet town 
lumbered # queer, old-fashioned chaise, to which 
was attached an attenuated white horse, and a 
fanny little man in a big white coat and tall. hat 
sat perched on the box, urging the animal for- 
ward with the united force of reins and lungs, 
sud the occaefonal flourish of a frayed-out whip 
that swayed to and fro from the corner of the 

ox. 

Down the aunny street they came, nob a few 
people stopping and giving the strange vehicle a 
curious stare as it paseed along, straight on, 
down to the red-brick house, where a dingy sign 
announced, in faded letters, — 

“ Adawo Brownell, attorney.” 

‘Is the master in!” asked the old man, in a 
- voice, of the lad who stood near the office 
oor. 

“He is,” 

The man in the white coat clambered slowly 
from the box, and walked into the hall. 

The lad fastened the horse to the post, and 
throwing open the office door, announced ina 
loud voice,— . 

“A geftleman, sir.” 

_, Phe office was a bare bub clean-iooking room. 
‘ue floor was carpetiess, and the windows were 
without curtains ;.but both floor and windows 
wae spotless and pure as hands could make 
them, + 

_ 4 tall stool stood near the door, and » heavy 
book-cage, filled with great leather-covered 





volumes occupied one corner, while in an arm- 
chair before the writing-desk sat a middle-aged 
man,. with iron-gray hair and eyes completely 
shaded by a pair of great gold-rizamed spectacles. 

He looked up quietly as his visitor entered, 
and motioned him to # seat on the high stool. 

“ You are a lawyer?” eaid the stranger in an 
inquiring tone, 

**T am,” 

The voice of the attorney was clear, and the 
tone pleasant, 

“My master fs ill unto death, and has need of 

. I have come to take you to him, and he 
ide me vay that no fee you may ask will be too 
much if you will only come.” 

The attorney looked at the servant man with 
a smile, 

an pray who may your master be!” he 

ed, ‘ 

“ He is John Marsh, of Marshmellow Hall, ten 
miles away,” replied the old man in a querulous 
tone, buttoning his long white coat from skirt to 
throat. 

“Ah!” The lawyer's eyes brightened, and a 
look of interest beamed over bis face. “Sot Of 
course I will.” 

He arose, wiped bis pen, and putting aside his 
papers, took up his hat, 

** He wants his will made, I think” ventured 
the servant raan, 

“So I suppose,” replied Brownell. “I will 
be prepared,” 

He secured the necessary articles, and leaving 
the office in charge of the boy, got into the 
chaise. The servant man unfastened the horse, 
climbed up on the driver’s box, and turned 
the animal in the direction he had come. 

The genial lawyer smiled good-humouredly as 
the rickety old vehicle jolted heavily over the 
road, 

“Tt will be nothing less than a wiracle if this 
old rattle-trap don’t fall to a ere long, and 
spill me out on the ground,” he thought as they 
began the descent of a steep hill, and the heavy 





top of the conveyance swayed noisily from eide 
to side, 

The shadows were long and dark on the sward, 
and the purple twilight. began to steal softly 
over the green earth, ere they came in sighb of 
the Hall. 

The gray walls towered up blackly against the 
sky, and the high, irregular roofs frowned 
grimly down on the occupants of the old chaiee. 

Brownell could scarcely repress a shudder as 
the servant man showed him in, 

Peters took him straight up to his master’s 
room, and, opening the door, ushered him inte 
the apartment. 

** You are awfully late’? whined the old man as 
Peters approached the couch. “1 told you to 
hurry.” 

"Sol did ; but the horse was poor and old, 
and I could not make him go faater,” replied 
Peters in a cringing tone, smoothing the hand 
lying on the counterpane. “I bave fetched o 
lawyer—Mr. Adam Brownell.” 

* Adam Brownell,” repeated Marsh, in a musing 
tone, “Oh, yes, I remember! Mr, Adam 
Brownell come here,” 

The lawyer stepped forward, and looked calmly 
down into the face on the pillows before him. 
The broad forehead was wrinkled and drawn; 
the once luxuriant dark hair was now thio anc 
white, and the proud, ecornful eyes were becom- 
ing glazed with death. 

John Marsh was slowly but surely approaching 
the dark deep waters, 

Even now the pale ferrymac was waiting to 
ferry him acrovs the silent sea, and the lawyer 
knew that what was to be done must be done 
quickly, or it would be too late, 

The eyes of the dying man scanned bim 
eagerly. 

“ How long, think you I shail live?” he asked. 

Brownell! hesitated. 

“The trutb, man—tke truth!” cried Mare 
impatiently. 

Thus adjured, the lawyer replied, — 
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“ Fifteon minutea—perhaps tweaty—but not 
over a half-hour.” 

Mareh groaned. 

“ Get your paper, mani I muet have it done, 
and that speedily |” he cried out, with a sudden 
burat of vehemence, clutching the bedelothes 
tightly. ‘ The will must be made [” 

Adam drew up the writing-deak, and trimming 
the night-lamp, dipped his ped in the ink and 
wrote out the usual formula of a will 

Then he paused, ; 


“T Juhn Mareh, of Marshmellow Hall, being of 
sound mind do hereby give and bequeath to my 
earvant maa, Peters, the sum of teu pounds, to 
be used as he ehall see fit,” dichated, Marsh, in a 
distinct voice, 

“To my maid, Sarah Austin, I give and 
bequeath the sum of twenty pounds for her own 
private benefit.” 

Then there was silence, 

The dying man was evidently comeidering a 
point in his own mind, 

“To my companion, Eynext Ingersol, I give 
the sum of one bundred pounds and the biack 
horee, Dan, ia return for his services, More- 
over, be sball have the diamond ring now on my 
band and the collection of books ia the library. 
The ring shall be taken from my finger as soon 
as Tam dead, and p'aved upon his own, and he 
ehall wear it evermore, in. memory of hia dead 
friend, Johu Marsh.” 

There was ® clight rustling of the heavy cur- 
taine, and the sharp eare of the quiet !awyer 
detected something that sounded suepiciously 
like an imprecation. 

He looked up, ‘ub save the presence of the 
eervant man he was alone with his client, 

‘The reat and residue of my ¢ffects consisting 
of Marshine!low Hall, and the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds in bavk, with my blessing, 
{ fully and freely give to my only relative, Jane 


Brent, or if she be dead to her heir or heirs, to 
be held by her or them now and evermore, 
** Moreover, as [am not aware of the present 


whereaboutz of the said Jane Brent, I set aside a 
purse of gold, containing one thousand pounds, 
now in the upper drawer of my writing-desk, to 
be used by Adam Brownell, attorney, in discover- 
ing my lawful heir or heirs. 

“* Advertisements shall be inserted in all the 
leading papers, and whosoever shall be the first 
to bring to the said Adam Brownell reliable in- 
formation of the said Jane Brent or heira shall 
have paid to him or her, as the case may be, a no 
less amount than fifty pounds, 

‘* However, after the expiration of two years 
and a day, if the eaid Jane Brent or heirs fail to 
make her or their appearance, and there be no 
news of them whatever, I declare it to be my wish 
that my friend Ernest Ingersol shal! thereafter 
claim and receive for five years all rents and 
interest money that shall accrue from Marsb- 
mellow lauds, and the bank account, to be used 
by bim as be shall best please, 

" Moreover, if after the lapse of five years the 
eald heir or heirs be not yet found, the one 
hunJred thousand pounds and Marshme!low Hall 
shall be claimed by the said Ernest Ingersol, and 
the moneys and deeds be duly made his. 

“ Lastly, I desire that when I am dead my 
body shalt be properly embalmed and laid in the 
atone sarcophagus, now standing in the lower 
vault of Marshmellow Hall, and that prayers 
shall be said for one month in the chapel for my 
depart ¢d soul. 

** Jorn Mansu, Gentleman,” 


After it was duly witne:sed and signed the 
lawyer drew the blotting-paper over it, tied it 
up with a piece of red tape, and elipped the 
document with the purse of gold in his pocket, 

Then he glanced at his employer, 

The cold perepiration was standing out on his 
forehead, aud his eyes were set, but his lips moved 
convulsively as thengh even yet there was some- 
thiog more to be accompliched. 

The lawyer bent his heed low to listen, but the 
words were inaubible. 

Five minutes later and the ‘ickering rays of 
the night lamp shone dimiy on the ghastly face 
of the dead, 





Brownell, with the assistance of the servant 
man, straightened the rigid limbs, closed the 
broad lids down over the wide, staring eyes, and 
folded the thin hands above the quiet heart. 

Then, sammoning Ingersel, with noiseless steps 
he went out to the stable, and, esddiing a horse, 
returned to town, 

The lights were nearly all extinguished, and 
the clock rang out the hour of twelve as he 
reached his office dvor. 

He sent the horse to the inn-stable, ard went 
fato the house. 

Placing the will and purse of gold in a small 
fron box be put the key under his pillow and got 
into bed, 

“ Singular,” muttered the lawyer as he dropped 
to sleep, “ very singular that so rich @ man as 
John Marsh should live so poorly, and die almoat 
alone, as he has lived aud died,” 


* * * * * 


Left alone with the dead, Ingersol turned down 
the sheet and looked ecorafully at the rigid face 
of his late friend. 

A sneer curled his thin lips as he noticed the 
diamond ring that glittered brilliantly in the 
lamp light, and, raisiog the rigid band, he jerked 
the sparkling gem from ite resting-place, and 
fitted it on his own finger with a mocking laugh. 

“It's worth a cool five hundred,” he muttered, 
‘and T'll take it now. Ob, the miserly spirit 
that bequeathed me only a hundred pounds when 
® sea of yellow gold lay stored away in bank, 
To think that I bave served throvgh all these 
tiresome years for so paltry asum as that, And 
Jane Brent, some old scarecrow at best, inherits 
all these broad Marshmellow Jands and ‘the 
bundred thousand pounds besides.” 

Ingerso! ground his teeth with rage. 

“Two years and a dey must elapse ere | receive 
the reats and intereste—and not then if Jane 
Brent should appear. May she have been taken 
to her rest many years ago, leaving behind no 
child to claim the mother’s due and to cheat me 
from my just reward.” 

Up and down the room, all unmindful of the 
long, stark figure whose outlines were sharply 
defined under the white sheet, he paced, planning, 
hoping aud fearing. 

‘* But something will surely happen to send 
Jane Brent here,” he cried, bitterly, throwin 
himself iote the arm-chair, ‘Oh, that I 
the power to auppress the advertisements, then 
all would be well, A thousand furiea seize Adam 
Brownell ere be sends the fatal reward to print.” 

So he raved until morning, and then, having a 
care for his personal appearance, he summoned 
Peters to sit with the dead master, while he 
bathed his face and hands and refreshed himeelf 
with a quiet stroll. 

The embalmere came, sent by the command of 
the lawyer, the funeral service was read, and the 
body was placed in the stone coffin in the vault. 

When ail was over Brownell gave the keys of 
the house into Ingersvl’s keeping. 

“They are youre ti}! we find Jane Brent,” he 
aaid, with a smile, as Ingereol reached out his 
hands to receive them. 

“T know—I know,” returned Ernest, bitterly, 
“She shal! have her own—when she comes,” 

Time passed on, and throughout the country 
the lawyer was busily searching for the 
heiress, and bardly a newspaper ai bat 
what had, iv @ conspicuous position, adver- 
tisement : : 

£50 Rewarp, i" Fe) 


The above reward wiil be —_ in ot bo any 
person, male or female, 4 he i to the 
undersigned, the address of Jane t, sister of 
the late Joho Marsh, gentleman, or, if dead, the 
address of her heiy or heirs.—ApDaM Bnrownzx1, 
Attorney, Chichester. . i en 

Ingersol raged inwardly as he saw the starip 
notice ; but he was powerless to suppress it i 
forced to submit to the tide of circumstances as 
best he could, 

Six months passed, and yeh Brownell got no 
tidings of the one he was seeking. 

Ho bit bis lips aud looked grave, bub was nod 
discouraged, 

Ingereol as weeks glided by gathered hepe, 





Five-and-twenty years hed gone by « nce all tracg 
of Jaue Brent was lost. What might not have 
occurred in that long time } 

The old Hall when once he came in poscession 
of the yellow gold now lying idle should glow 
with splendour. The ill-kept gardens should bs 
one sea Of undulating fragrauce, and the old 
wine, now tightly corked in the damp wine vault 
below, should flow like streams of:¢rimeon jors 
ab the wish of the bappy guests. “ 

He would travel and drink in the intoxicating 
loveliness of Italy, The gay Brench capital 
should serve his. glowing tastes, and-then bh. 
would cool big fevered mind in the holy air of 
Palestine. 

Life should be one long,. gilded dream, and 
when death came he would go-out of the world 
with all the pomp and splendour that the most 
— and artistic undertakers could de. 


Five years he must wait for bis hundred 


thousand pounds, and the only event which 
could occur ic the meantime to his glitier- 
iug alt castle to the ground be the un- 


timely appearance of Jane Brent, ; 

He thought of her the last thing at night and 
the first thing in the morning. 

The vakcleaceieaignr was looked at with 
jealous eye, and the occasional letter he received 
was opened with a\sudden pang lest it should 
=—_— tidings of the owner of Marshmellow 

all, 


‘ OHAPTER Il. 


A party of gay young students were metrily 
gossi pin in the dissecting-room. 

3 It Dodd's turn to-night to brivg in the 
subject,” they cried as a couple of old professors 
entered the apartment, “You know his 
womanish fears, gentlemen, and we insiat that 
he shall do his duty this time.” 

Dodd, a slender, girlish-looking fellow, stand. 
ing by the window, turned a shade paler than 
before. 

‘* 3a there no way for me to escape the dread- 
ful thing 1” be asked, piteously, of a grave and 
handsome man who entered in the wake of the 
two professors. 

Doctor Evlin shook bis head in the negative, 

“ We cannot let you off, Dodd. We must do 
justice to all the students, and therefore insist 
upon your bringing in to-night’s subject, The 
vehicle ia waiting at the door, and it is time that 
you were gone You may select any two of 
your classmates to accompany you, and be sure 
that you return tefore one o'clock.” 

Wodd turned away. Hie lip quivered and 
something very like a tear dimmed his eyes ; but 
there was no gainssying the word of the chief, 
and, selecting Blair and Raynor to be his com- 
panions, he started off to the cemetery. 

The clouds were flocking up thick and black 
over the blue expanse of heaven, and the 
distant sound of thunder came booming like the 
reverberation of some far-off cannon through 
the silent aisles of the forest, 

The wheels of the close-covered vehicle rattled 
over the rough road, but aave themselves there 
Was no oue abroad in the vicinity. 

“I know exactly where to look,” said Raynor, 
in a subdued tone, ae a vivid flash of lightning 
lit up the scene and revesled the ghostly monu- 
ments that gleamed for a brief instant on their 
vision, “I was here to-day when they buried 
agirl that was found dead fo her bed, They 
said she died from poison, or something of that 
kind—committed suicide, I think,” 

They clambered from che waggon, and, hitch- 
ing the horses, got over into the yard, Raynor 
was the first to scale the fence. 

“This is the direction,” he said, in a whisper, 
leading the way ; Bluir and Dodd followed, carry- 
ing the pickaxe and shovel. 

The moon shone for » brief instant vhrough 3 
rift in the great bank of clouds, and, thinking it 
best not to light the Jautern yet, the students 
fell to work throwing the dirt from the grave. - 

Five—ten—fifteen—twenty minutes paseed, 
then the shovel struck the box with @ dull 
thyd. 
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Dodd shuddered as if with an ague fit, 

“ Boys, I can’t do it —I can’t do it.” 

‘You must,” growled Raynor, deliberately 
lighting the dark lantern. 

The steel screws that fastened down the cover 
glittered in the dim light, and to Dodd the very 
air seemed filled with ghosts. 

A heavy peal of thunder suddenly buist on 
their ears, and flash after flash of lightning 
brightened up the old cemetery, revealing the 
white, awe-struck faces of the students. 

‘‘Make haste, I tell you!” erfed Raynor, 


‘We don’t want to stand here all night. Come,” 


to work, 

Wiping the damp perspiration from his fore- 
head, the terror-stricken Dcedd bent over the 
e fin and wrenched off the lid. 

Riair turned a sudden biage of light#fully upon 
it, and the students beheld a white, peaceful face, 
and waves of brown hair rippling off the fair brow 
lsy ina shining mase down each side of the sunken 
cheeks, 

Dodd gazed as it fascinated. To his excited 
imagination it seemed as though the long- fringed 
lids quivered, and something like u troubled sigh 
uttered from the parted lips. . 

As he looked down on the calai face a few 
ereat drops of rain fell upon ib, and the voice 
of Raynor breke the silence, urging him to 
hasten, 

A shudder ran like an eleciric flash through 
his frame, but, overcoming his fear, he hastily 
natched the corpee from the box, and «winging 
it over his shoulder, started for the waggon, its 
arms swaying from side to side as he sped on- 
ward, and tle long brown hair fluttering lourely 
in the wind, 

The waggon was reached at last, and the un- 
happy Dodd, glad to get rid of his horrible burden, 
flung the body desperately on the straw and 
mouated the driver's seat, 

Bisir and Raynor lingered to i!! up the empty 
grave, and then hastened on after their comrade, 

They had scarcely taken their ceate in the 
waggon when the storm burst upon them In all 
ite fury, and aoe. ok game horses, rearing and 
plunging, rus! ly over the road ab @ break- 


neck 8 

Dodd felt with horror the body roll egainst his 
feet as the waggoo jolted ewiftiy along, and the 
cold perspiration stocd oub in beads on hie face 
as the sharp dashes of lightning brightened up 
the night and revealed the long, white-covered 
thing in the bottom of the box. 

*T shall study for some other profeseion,” he 
muttered, as they av last halted. “There is 
something in this tampering with the dead so 
sas that I will have uo more to do with 
+t,” r 


The door was opened softly. 

“Well, boys ?” 

Iv was the voice of Eviin, and the students 
sprang to the ground with alacrity. 

“The best of success, air,” eaid Ruynor, in a 
subdued whisper, “Dodd is @ brick, and he'll 
come out all right, yet, sir,” he continued, with 
animation, giving Dodd a slap on the shoulder, 

Evlin amiled. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” he said, hurriedly; 
“we have no time to lose. Dodd will follow us 
with the subject.” 

Once more Dodd lifted the light form in his 
arms, and with long strides carried it into the 
dissecting-room aod lald it on the table, leaving 
toe face covered, . x 

ea Evlin hastily glanced at his surgical imple- 
men 

_" Rather a stormy wight, gentlemen,” he said, 
pessantly, as the three young men divested 
themselves of their dripping hate and coate, and 
sat down in thelr shirt-sleeves—‘' a very storm 
vight, but we must consent to endure the fll 
and vexation of the body and spirit for the sake 
of science, which is a eyes horse 9 

“Splendid subject {” a , after going 
to the table turniog the sheet that 
covered the dead, ‘You were fortunate in 
Securing so perfect a one, She cannot have been 
dead lopg, for there are no signs of decompo- 
sition yet, gi ae fs in readiness, 20 we 
perl a: to eas immediately, ff you 





The young men’ gathered eagerly round the 
table, and, taking up the keen-edged, glittering 
kuife, the Professor made a alight incision in the 
delicate flesh. 

A bright crimson fluid dyed the shinirg steel 
blade as it was withdrawn, 

Dr, Eglin laid down the knife with » startled 


He felis the puise, and then held a pocket- 
mirror over her lips. 

A faiut moisture appeared on the polished 
surface of the glare, aud the eyelids quivered 
spasmodically, 

“ Some brandy, quick!” 

Evlin moistened her lips from the flask, and a 
faint colour soon relieved the whiteness of her 


¢ 
He chafed the pallid hands, and, holding them 
in his own warm palms, see to infuse some vf 
his own healthy life into their sluggish veins. 
Then the bosom rose snd fell, and a soft sigh 
as borne to the strained eare of the watchful 
fessor, who, as hé turned his head slightly, 
sn a pair of wide brown eyes staring blankly at 


Dr, Evlin was excited. 

Never ip aH the years he had served at his 
profession had he scen. anything like this ; to 
him it was literally coming back from the land 
of shadows, and he flashed a queér, inexplicable 
look at young Dodd, who stood breathlessly 
watching his exertiovs. 

“Go to my room, —warm the sheets 
and have a good fire; well soon fetch her round,” 
said Evlin as the patient began to breatbe regu- 
larly and a soft perspiration covered the body, 

¢ doctor carried the girl up into the httle 
chamber, and laid her upon the couch, where, in 
a few minutes, she was resting comfortably. 
Then he returned to the chill dissecting-room, 

The cause of science must suffer to-night, 
gentlemen, but [ fancy the cause of humanity 
has been served,”” he said, seating himself for a 
brief inetaut before his case of instrumenté, 
“ Dodd’s done a big thing—a very big thing—a 
something that not one of us will be likely ever 
to forget. But-——” and the eccentric gentle- 
man chuckled to himself, “don’t get in the 
habit of doing the thing often, Dodd, because 
the next time I may nob conclude to succour 
suffering femtuinity, but eerve up the subject 
whether or not. Well, well, we'll let it pass, 
You know the old adage, ‘There is never a great 
loss bud what there is some small gain,’ and so 
if we have lost a subject we have gained 

tient.” 

After the students had retired Evlin returned 
to his charge, who still reclined upon the white 
pillows, a faint smile iliumining her ghastly face 
as she noticed his appearance. 

‘Tt was very of you,” she gasped, “to 
do eo much for me, Ican never repay your 
kindness.” 

Evlin shook hie finger at her playfully. 

“ Be quiet, child. You are not to talk yet 
awhile, i'd have you understand. Wait until 
morving, and I'll think about the matter then ; 
for the present you must be atill.” 

He mixed a powder, and she swallowed it 
without a murmur. 

Only her sad eyes followed him with a queer, 
contented expression until the broad lids cloeed 
down over them, losing sight and consciousness 
in peaceful slumber, and a kind of happy smile 
crept over the thin, sorrowful face, making id 
almost beautiful in its repose, 

Evlinwatched her until the day broke, and the 
first| bright beam of sunshine that streamed 
through the glass frames flooded the room with 
a golden glory, and awoke her with a start. 

” one do get feel this morning!” he asked, 
ae she opened eyes. 

Her voice.sounded faint and far away as she 
replied : 

*T fee! very well, but, oh, so woak !” 

The eccentric surgeon left the opartment 
hastily, presently returning with some steaming 
coffee and toast. 

“There,” vaid he, complacently sitting down 
on the bed rail‘and beginning to feed her as if 
she were a babe, ‘We'll soon have you up and 
about again,” 





She ate in silence until the toast was finished, 
then as she turned back with a sigh Eviin spoke. 

“Now, mica, if you will give me your addreas 
I will send tidings to your friends of your 
present welfare, Is will place us in something 
of a dilemma to account for your rather upwar- 
rantable appearance, but that makes no dif- 
ference.” 

She turned her eyes upon him with a startled 
look. 

" Friends,” she said, mournfully. "I have no 
friends.” 

Evlin was astonished. 

‘** My dear girl, who are you and where do you 
live?” he acked, gently. 

The reply was clear and concise, 

**T am Jane Brent, Home I have none,” 

The surgeon whistled softly, 

* Here’s a go,” he thoughs, as he paced the 
floor. “ What the deuce is a man to do in such 
a case as this, especially a +taid old bachelor like 
myself {- J’ll be shot if I know,” 

He ran his white fingers diatrac' 
his handsome hair, his patient ‘ 
motions curiously from her pillowsy, 

At last he eat down beside her. 


ly through 
ing his 






was necessary to know more og 

** Well, Mies Brent, for I take it dbat you are 
unmarried, how dves it happen that you are with- 
out a home and destitute of fiehds asked, 
In an apparently unconcerned tone, he a @ 

* First assist, meinto the great chair yonder; I 
feel as though I bad slept a hundred years, and 
te sit up would be beneficial to me, I think,"’ she 
said, imperatively, ; 

Evlin arranged the chair, and, lifting her from 
the couch, sat ber down in the velvet cushions. 

For the first time she seemed to notice her 
apparel, and looked at him earnestly and fearfully, 
as if demanding an explanation. 

“I don’t remember ever having worn thia 
garment since my mother’s death, two years ago,” 
she said, at last, in a fiightened tone, up 
the fleecy white fubric between her fingers, 

* What has happened that I should be tricked. 
out in this singular and unwarrantable fashion ?” 

Evlin laid his fingers softly on her pulse—it 
was strong and full, 

“I will tell you presently, when you have 
related your own story, and bave given me all the 
particulars of the last few weeks,” said Evlin, 

“ There is littie to tell,” she replied, bitterly, 
“Tam Jane Brent, as I said before—nineteen 
years old, and utterly friendless, An exgeed- 
ingly short history is mine, sir.” 

Something im the mournful voice affected him 


strangely. 

“The briefeat tales nob unfrequently contain 
the most pathos. Three paragraphs will hold 
the misery or happiness of a lifetime, and I find 
that those who bave suffered the deepest rarely 
parade. thelr woes to the yawning mouths of the 
war eg returned the surgeon, pressing her 
han 

Jane Brent was young and susceptible. The 
words and tone of the handeome doctor were not 
without their effect upon her, and, with a faint 
smile, she continued,— 

“To begin at the beginning, once there was a 
very romantic wedding in a quaint old town. 
The marriage was very much opposed by my 
mother’s only relative, a brother ; and my father, 
who was a clergyman, thinking distance and time 
would bring about s reconciliation, accompanied 
by his wife, went immediately as a missionary to 
India, hoping my uncle’s heart would soften 
towards them. I was born there, and he was 
apprised of the fact, but my yarents never 
received a line from him in return. 

“'Two years and a half ago we buri:d my father 
under the burning Indian sands, and sailed for 
England in the Ocean Bird ; but the ship went 
down, and, save myself aud the mate, all on 
board were lost, 

‘*T had a belt of motiey secured to my waist, 
with some valuable family papers, and, as long as 
the money lasted, I got along very well. Finally 
the money was gene, and I could find nothing to 

0, 
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“My landlady was clamouring for her jast 
Guee—dues I could not meet; and 5°, In my 
despair, I felt there was but one thing left me. 
I pawned a ring, the only jewel I pcssesaed, and 
purchased what [ supposed to be a deadly poison, 
I swallowed it, determining to rid the world of 
myself, and Tam here, It this is Heaven it is a 
very singular Heaven. If thia is earth I wonder 
much at the room I am in snd the dress I have 
on. Nor dol remember ever having seen you 
before. It is all very odd tome now. You are 
a stranger, yet very kind.” 

She paused then, louking the surgeon in the 
face, she asked, in a firm tone,— 

Where am I, and how came [ here?” 

Evlin hesitated, 

“Can you beara great dealt D» you think 
you are strong enough to listen tq @ very un- 
pleasant and terrible fact ?”’ 

Her eyes widened avd grew intensely black. 

“I cau bear anything but suspense,” she 
said, 

“Well,” remarked the surgeon, coolly, his 
fiogers still claspiog her wrist, “the other 
morning you were found in bed, to all external 
appearances a corpse, and buried accordingly. 
Last night, needing a esubj-ch for dissection, I 
despatched three young students to the cemetery 
fora body, Tuey unearthed you, and brought 
you here, That’s how you came. You are now 
occipying the room of Edward Evlia, surgeon, in 
the second storey of the medical college, and 
that’s where you are, Now, then, are you 
satisfied }” 

His tone was light, unconcerned, and gay ; but 
underneath the half-flippant maoner was an 
almost feverish desire to know how the patient 
would receive the singular story, aod he noted 
the sharp, spasmodic working of the features, as 
he concluded, with pain, 

Ten, twenty minutes pasged ; then she spoke. 

It is strange that I escaped from the fate I 
had provided for myself, P.ovidence moves in a 
mysterious way, indeed, and there must te some- 
thing for me to do yet--some niche that I must 
fill. I live, and thank Heaven thatIdo. Tne 
life that is now intrusted to my keeping I will 
never again try to destroy. Sir, you have my 
thanke. 

4 rain of tears bathed her pallid face, and a 
storm of sighs shook her frame, 

Evlin waited until her sobs had subsided ere 
he spoke again. 

Mise Breat, I have formed a plan, which I 
submit for your approval, and {6 is this—Give 
ros the number of your late residence, and I will 
get whatever articles you may have left there. 
Taesl will open my house at Sandhill, and you 
shall mind it for me for co long a time as you 
may choose to stay. Put in case you become 
dissatisfied with the situation, we will look round 
and find something else, so that you sha'!l not 
feel oblige? to remain longer than you care to 
stay. How does that suit you?’ 

She did not need time to ponder over the 
proposition, and was only too glad to do as he 
prop eed, 

She gave him the sddress he had asked for, 
and edded,— 

“My things are there. I have little else than 
a brass-bound ebony box, in which I have some 
papers that may be of account some time. Bring 
that, and a change of wearing apparel. Let Mra, 
Marchal! retain the rest.” 

“T shall nob forget, but ‘to make assurance 
doubly sare’ I will write the address in my 
memorandum- book,” said he, 

Eelin called at the house designated, and an- 
nounced his errand without enlighteoing the 
landlady as to the events subsequent to the burial 
of Jane Brent, 

“The poor thing died very sudden, and we was 
very much shocked to find her a cold, stark 
corpus ia the mornin’,” lamented Mrs, Mars‘all, 
wiping hor eyes od a dingy pocket-handkerchief. 
“She was owin’ me five pounds, too, for board, 
but I never expect to git the likes of it now—of 
course not,” 

Evlin shuddered, and put his hand in hie pocket 
for his purse, 

“But there’s a beautiful shawl which I'd like 
bo keep to remember the poor critter by—not 





that I'd ever wear it, sir; I’d only keep it asa 
keepsake, as I said before.” 

“T could not think of your retaining anything 
belonging t® your late lodger, madam. Bring 
me every article of hers, and I will pay you what 
she owed you,” said Evlin, seleating a bank-note 
from the purse and tendering it to the landlady. 

A amile broke in upon the undercurrent of her 
woe, 

“Thank you, sir, thank you! I'm very much 
obliged to you, I'm sure, and I'll get the young 
body's things with pleasure too,” and wiping her 
eyes the dame trotted briskly from the room. 

The parcel was neither Jarge nor heavy, and 
he deposited it easily in the light vehicle, and 
with a “ Good-morning !” to Mra, Marshall, drove 
off, determining fn his own mind that it wasa 
fine thing Jane Brent had changed her quarters. 

Sandbill House was large, pleasant, and airy. 
The great bay windows faced a park, and a plea- 
sant carriage drive was visible io the rear, 

“J shall find it very nice,” said Jane as they 
stopped at the entrance and looked up the long, 
cool avenue, lined on either side with tall old 








trees. 
(Zo be continued.) 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. 
CHAPTER XLL 


For a moment the old housekeeper ’ si 
pwalysed, looking at the empty sofa. 
could he have zone ? 

The cold air froca the street door, which stood 
ajar, told its own story, 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed the old lady, clasping 
her hands nervously together, ‘the has gone out 
into the street in all this storm, and there {s no 
help for it, What is to be done now, I wonder ? 
Ib will never do for the servants of the house to 
see this pillow and shawi lying here, or to know 
of anythirg that happened last night, or it will 
soon be the talk of the town. No~—no; it must 
be carefully hushed up for Miss Maria’s sake.” 

She had no sooner accomplished her task of 
removing all traces of occupancy In the little 
parlour, ere one of the maids came downstaira 
all in a flutter. 

“Oh, Mrs. Green!” she cried, “come up 
quickly and look at the poor old lady, She 
seem to have takeu an awful turn for the worse | 
She is delirious, continually crying out that there 
is something choking her.” 

“ You should have given her some brandy at 
once,” said the housekeeper, 

“T couldn’s fiad any, ma’am,” answered the 
girl. “I know that you put a bottle there when 
you left her room last night, but I couldn't find 
it. Jam sure it must have walked off, ma’am.” 

“ How could it have walked off?” exclaimed 
the old housekeeper, irritably, 

“The bottle has a neck, why shouldn’t it have 
legs as well ?”’ laughed the girl. 

She was quite right, the bottle was nowhere to 
be found. 

Oae glance, and ehe saw that the girl was quite 
right, 

Mra. Moore was much worse, Her first impulse 
was to send for Doctor Forbes at once, bat on 
second thought she concluded ‘to do her best for 
Mra, Moore, and then to consult Maria about the 
matter when she should awake, 

She had her own doubts, too, as to what had 
become of the bottle of brandy the young doctor 
had been s> particular as to bring himself, 

Her timely efforts soon succeeded in reviving 
Mra. Moore from the terrible stupor into which 
she had fallea, but not to a realization of what 
had happened. ; 

She made up her mind that Maria must have 
taken the bottle of brandy down to Mr. LeClereq. 

She had heard him ack her repeatedly for iv 
while she was preparing the supper. 
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She would not mention the matter to Maris 
to embarrass her, ; 

The sound of her mistrese’s beli started hey 
from her reverie, 

“T will go to her,” she said, laying a detaining 
hand upon the maid’s arm. 

The unhappy bride was restleasly pacing up 
and down the floor as she entered the room. 

She could not utter the eager question that 
rose to her lips, her heart was so full. Instead, 
she burst into a fl,od of tears, and threw herself 
into Mrs. Green’s arms. " 

‘What shall I say to him?” she sobbed, 
** What words will express to him the deep senre 
of humiliation I have suffered at his hands }" 

"It is very bard to adviee you,” said the good 
woman, shaking her head solemnly. 

Looking from the window at that moment, she 
eaw Gus LeClereq hurrying repidly down the 
street, 

Making an excuse to Maria to absent herse!f 
for a few moments, she hurried from the room 
and went to the door, 

At the first glance she saw that his walk io 
the open air had eobered him completely. 

She was thankful for that, 

” Where—ie—Maria?” he called in a hoarse 
voice. ‘I mu&t see her at once, I made a most 
consummate ase of myself Jast night. Will ehe 
ever forgive me for it, do you suppose ” 

“She must tell you that, sir, herself,” returned 
the housekeeper, somewhat stiffly. 

“ T hope you are not going to hold out against 
me, too,” be exclaimed, in an humble tone of 
voice which quite mollified the old lady’s anger. 

“ You know even the best of men will forget 
themselves once in awhile. Here, take this and 
buy a new dress, and use your influecce 
with Maria to get her to forgive me,” 

He was wise enough to thrust a five pound 
note into her band, asum which fairly took her 
breath away, and, in consequence, her opinion of 


him underwent a sudden ae 

She could appreciate li ty; and @ young 
man who could be s» generous could not be ev 
very bad after ail, ehe thought, 

‘*T shall do my best, sir,” she said, curtesyiag. 
“ A few pleasant words, and she won't hold our 
against you long, sr,” she whispered, sagaciously. 

“ Did I make such a very great fool of myeelf 
last night?” he added, dubiously, 

‘Oh, no, sir,” she answered. 

“Why, you would scarcely have noticed that 
you had taken a drop, Ithink Miss Maria sus- 
pected it, sir ; but she was not quite sure.” 

He breathed a deep sigh of relief at this assur- 
ance. 

“Wal you say to her that I should like to 
have a talk with her if she will see me?” 


“To be sure, sir,” retarned Mrs, Green, 
amiably. 

A few momenta later Maria entered the 
parlour. 


He started at the sight of her. Heavens! how 
old and care-worn she looked. He sprarg toward 
her with outstretched hands, but she shrunk 
from hia, 

© Maria !” he cried, with outstretched hands 
flingiog himself on his knees dramatically before 
her, can you ever forgive me for what hax 
happened? I know you have every reason to fee} 
avgry, but let me explain before you censure me 
too much. The truth is, Maris, 1 met 8 college 
chum, and I could not refrain from telling him 
just what had transpired. 

“« And when he grasped my hand and shook it 
warmly, wishing me a world of good luck, and 
saying so many nice things about you, my angi, 
how could I refuse to drink your health with hi», 
sweetheart ?. Do pardon me for it, Maria, or you 
will break my heart. Remember, too, [ am not 
the first man who has been a trifle overhappy oD 
his wedding- day.” 

He pleaded so eloquently, and her own heart 
wae pleading so earnestly for him as well, that 
no wonder she looked up at him through her tear® 
and forgave bir. : 

In a very short time he had succeeded in rein 
stating himself in her favour. . 

' “Weare to take a little wedding journey to 





Ciareville,” he “2 length. ‘‘Do you think 
you could be ready by noon, Maria }” 
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“Yes, if it were necessary to be ready so soon,” 

e ane 
patos the next few hours he succeeded in 
makirg himself so agreeable that poor Maria, was 
in a transport of delight. 

They went to Clareville, and for a week she 
hived in a fool’s paradise of delight, but during 
that time Gus grew tired of her. 

He was too wise, however, to let her notice it ; 
he sppeared devotion itself to her. 

‘Do you know what [have been thinking of, 
darling? he said ome day, when they had 
returned from 8 ride, during which he hed been 
extra evlicitous about her comfort; “do you know, 
I have been thioking that I am not doing quite 
right in allowing you to trouble your little head 
about business of apy hiod, This morning I caw 
you busy reckoning’ for an hour or more, In 
aunsequence, you had @ severe headache au hour 
later. You have a husband to do all that for 
you, you must remember, Maria.” 

“[—I hardly liked to call upon you, you 
eeemed so busy over your newspapers ” 

He kissed her playfully, murmuring that she 
was toc unselfish ; and that kiss payed the way 
to further remarks, 

'‘ I want you to have perfect rest, my darling,” 
he repeated, svlicitously, “Let me make up 
those accounts and worry over those balances 
instead of you,” 

“Do you really wish to?” she asked, wist- 
fully. 

“ Certainly I do, or I would not have made the 
proposition,” he sald, ‘‘All you have to do is 
to sign over @ power of attorney to me,” 

“That will take a great deal off my mind,” 
she admitted, 

fe lost no time in securing the services of a 
fawser. .For two hours or more they sat closeted 
in the attorney’s private office. 

“There, I think that will do,” said Gus at 
ast, 

“If your wife signs it,” ssid the attorney, 
“it will give you complete control of all her 
property.” 

Augustus LeClereq's eyes sparkled. He rubbed 
his hands together, as though he already saw 
bimself the possessor of the coveted fortune, 

“You will be at the hotel within an hour?” 
be eaid, anxiously, as took his leave of the 
lawyer, 

“You can depend upon me, sir,” was the 
brief reply. 

The lawyer looked after his strange client aa 
be walked down the street, 

* That is the greatest rascal I have ever met,” 
he muttered, ‘ What a villainous scheme he is 
working, to get the money of this woman w 
he has married! Still, that is no busine’ of 
mine ; te be successful, a lawyer must needs be 
heartless, He has given me a handsome fee for 
what I have done y,and when the papers 
are signed and placed on record he will double 
this amount,” 

He was down to the hotel at the hour agreed, 
and was ushered at once to the suite of rooms 
occupied by Mr, LeClercq and his bride, 

Gus was waiting with great impatience. 

_A moment later the trusting bride entered the 
= drawing-room, in response to her husbarid’s 
call, 

Mr. Brownlow arose and bowed profoundly. 
tle saw before him a tall, pale, slight woman, 
with the face of an angel, and a low, sweet voice 
that thrilled every chord of his heart with the 
first word she uttered. In an instant hie heart 
misgave him. He felt sorry that he bad under- 
taken the transaction at any cost; but it was 
ow too late for regrets. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Gus LeCrzrcg introduced Maria to the lawyer 
with much ceremony. 

“T presume, madam, that you are well aware 
of the nature of the papers 1 have prepared at 
the instigation of your husband $” he began. 

Oh, yes, sir!" said Maria, with a smile. 
Gus looked up “wpm Was this man about 
y 


to betray him? He fairly-held his breath for an 
Jostant, 





“We will get to business quickly, if ycu 
please,” said LeClercq, nervously, “as my wife 
and I have an ment at three. I should 
like to get over this matter as quickly as 
possible.” 

The lawyer bowed, and commenced reading 
mele We aul h 

‘It is te unnecessary to go through all 
that,” inontinamed LeC'ercq, hastily. “ ie takes 
up too much time,” 

“It is absolutely necessary,” returned the 
lawyer, in s hard, practical voice. i 

Gus took Maria’s hand caressingly in bis, and 
he managed to adroitly attract her attention, 
and confuse her so with his ardent love-making 
before a stranger, that ehe scarcely heard a word 
that was said, 

he came to the end, Mr, Brownlow told 
himeelf that he had at least dove his duty by 
this young woman who bad been so unfortunate 
as to marry this rascally fellow. 

She took the pen in her hand carelessly 
enough, little dreaming that it was her own pro- 
perty she wes signing away. 

Gus LeClercq scarcely breathed, his excite- 
ment was so great, as he watched her eign the 


paper. 

The chambermaid and housekerper were 
making some little changes ia the room ab the 
time. Mr. LeClereq told himeelf that, if. the 
occasion ever aroze, they could be called upon 
as witnesses, He could ecarcely restrain his joy 
uptil the attorney left the room. 

By one dash. of her pen his fortune had 
changed ; and she, the trusting woman who had 
placed the weapon in his hands which was so 
soon to undo her, was a beggar. 

**Let us celebrate this by haviog a botile of 
wine, Maria,” he cried, exuberantly. 

“There is nothing to calebrate, Gus,” she said, 
wonderingly, 

** Why, our marriage |” he cried, confusedly. 

“ Let us celebrate ic by not having avy epirite,” 
she said, eweetly and gently. 

"Don’t be a prude, Maria,” he cried. 

“Do not put it in that way, Gus,” she said, 
earnestly. “I beg of you do not, you grieve 
me so!” 

“Bosh!” ke cried. “I hate a woman who 
can’ by down and take a sociable glass with a 
man |” 


“Tben you should not have married me 
knowivg my aversion to it,” she interposed, 
quickly. 

She wondered why he turned and looked at ber 
with such a strange glitter in hie eyes. She was 
soon to know, 

© Well, if you won’t join me, I'll take my liitle 
jubilee alone.” 

“You will not forget to return very soon, 
Gus,” she said, as be put on his hat end over- 
coat. “ Remember, we are invited to dine at the 
Darringtons’ at four to-day.” 

**T shall be here in time,” he replied. ‘‘ Your 
pleasure shall be mine.” 

-He sauntered out of the room without giving 
her the usual caress, Maria noticed it, but not 
<g worlds would she make any comment upon 

t. 

**T shall bave time to do a little shopping,” 
she thought, glancing at her watch. ‘It will ‘be 
almost two hours ere he returns,” 

Taking a bus that passed the hotel door and 
led directly to the town, Maria soon reached her 
destination. She had never been extravagant. 
Her few modest purchases were soon made, She 
was just about to leave the shop, carrying ber 
little parcels in her hand, when the words of the 
shopgirl, who had just handed her her change, 
caught and held her attention. 

* Aren’t they a bandsome couple!” the girl 
said, speaking to a fellow ealeswoman. “ I'm 
sure they’re newly married! He is over head 
and heeis in love with her. And no wonder, for 
she is as beautiful.as a queen, He buys her the 
costliest things and has them sent to the hotel. 

Quite uvconsciously Maria’s gaze wandered 
across the sea of faces in the shop to the couple 
under discussion. 

One glance, and it seemed to her that the shock 











4 which foilowed would kill her. 





The man was Augustus LeClercq, her hus- 


band |! 

The girl by his side was young, and lovely asa 
houri. So wrapped up was he in the beautiful 
young girl that he never lifted his eyes to sce 
who was about him. 

He made hia purchases—an imported costume 
of great value which was exhibited in the window ; 
then they both entered a cartiage which was in 
waiting, 

“Did get your change all right, madam?” 
asked the girl, wondering why her customer 
stared go at the beautiful young lady aod her 
escort, 

“I suppose she’s from the country,’ whispered 
the girl to her companion ; adding, sotto voce, 
“So much style bewilders her.” 

“Can you tell me who she is!” whispered 
Maria, pointing to the girl in the retreating 
carriage, - ‘ 

The girl shook her head. 

“ T daresay they could inform you at the office,” 
she said. “I saw them step in there yesterday 
to complain about something that had aot been 
delivered promptly the day before.” 

The manager of the place looked up from hie 
pile of letters as the tall, thin form of a woman 

ted iteelf before him. 

He ueually judged women by their clothes 
wher he did not know who they were. Maria 
was certain'y plain. Tv make the matter worse, 
ehe was not atylish. 

“What can I do for you, madam!” he asked, 
rather annoyed at the interruption. 

“Can you tell me who the beautiful blonde 
lady wae, accompsnied by the handsome, dark- 
complexioned gentleman, who made purchases, 
and bad them sent to the hotel yesterday }”” 

“Mr, LeClereq and his wife,” he answered, 
brusquely ; adding, ‘‘ Have you some good reas: n 
for asking ?” 

“ Gh, yes, air,” said Maria, wringing her hands, 
“The gentleman is not her husband—he is 
mine |” 

“ Another crank—mad as a March hare,” 
thought the manager, 

* You are mistaken, madam,” he said, simply ; 
“he is her husband. They have been customers 
of mine for the last week.” 

“T assure you he is my husband !” cried Maria, 
eagerly. - 

**My dear madam,” exclaimed the manager, 
“T am sorry to disabuse you of your impreaston, 
but the gentleman in question is young enough 
to be your son. The young lady, his wife, is 
twenty years younger than yourself, I assure 

u.” 


‘*T am his unhappy wife, believe me, sir.” 

The man lavghed tantalisingly at her. 

**My good woman,” he , amusedly, “if 
your story was vot quite so ridiculous I would 
try to believe you ; as it stands, | must again tay 
you are timply mistaken, Don't annoy those 
young people,” he added ; “let them alove. You 
will only get yourself locked up if you ineist upon 

ing yourself troublesome, Kindly excuse 
me; Iam very busy just now.” 

Poor Maria turned and walked out of the store 
like one stanned, making her way back to the 
street corner, where she took the first bus that 
would bring her to the hotel. 

How she made her way to her room, Marla 
never remembered afterward. 

She threw her wraps on the couch, then she 
took them to her wardrobe and hung them up, all 
the while her thoughts growing more vague, 
confused, and conflicting. t 

d up and down the narrow confines of 
her apartment at least twenty times without 
stopping, her mind constantly reverting to the 
scene she had just witnessed—to Gus, her 
husband, and the beautiful young lady be had 
stniled a6 fondly and tenderly up:n. 

Her heart ached at the very thought of her 
beautifal unknown rival's presence in that city, 
and she counted the momentse—which seemed 
like slow-dragging hours—until he shou/d return, 
when she would beg of him to explain this sirang 6 
mistake to ber, for surely it must be 4 mistake, 
she told herself. ; 

No man would ask a woman to marry him 
unless he loved her, and eurely Gue had loved 
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her better than any other woman he had ever 
met, else he would not have made her his 
wife. . 

She looked up at the clock in the midst of her 
sad reveries, 

Tb was long past four o’clock--yes, nearly five. 
Fie had been delayed while sight-seeing, she told 
herself ; he would come son. 

Five o'clock paseed—six, and seven ; atill he 
did not put in an appearance. | 

All this time poor Maria was pacing up and 
down her room, listening intently tu every foot- 
step that paseed her door, or that sounded afar 
off in the corridor ; but in vain, for Gus’s familiar 
step was not among them. 

Tea-time had Jong since passed, yet no one 
came to eummon her to the table, and ahe would 
not go down to eupper without him, No, she 
would wait for him in her room, surely he could 
not be gone much longer. i 

Another hour, and still another, rolled round, 
Ab last the midnight hour tolled from some 
adjacent clock, and she stil! found herself alone, 
ber large, wistful eyes, turned to the window, 
brimming with tears, a look of worry and despair 
on the pale, sensitive face that was pitiful to 
8E8. 

Fora long time she sat there, looking out 
upon the belated pedestrians who chanced to pass 
that way, and intently studying each manly form. 
But Gus’s was not among them, 

For four successive hours ehe peered anxiously 
out of the window, and the early dawn found her 
waiting hopeless!y for him. 

“J can stand this suepenas no longer,” she 
moaned, faintly. 

“ Something has surely happened to him, or he 
would have come back to me.” 

She turned reluctantly away, and walked slowly 
back in the fast-dieappeariug darkness of the room 
toward the door. 

She rang the bell nervously, and a:ked for the 
proprietor, 

The boy who answered the summons stared at 
her. 

‘‘He won't be about for threé good hours, 
ma'am,” he answered, 

‘Say to him I should like to see him at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

The boy went away. When he reached the 
office beiow, he said to his companfons,— 

“*T shouldn’t be surprised if the lady in Nox 29 
intends to commit euicide |” 


CHAPTER XilIL 

Tre boy was much relieved when, an hour 
or two Jater, the husband of the lady in No, 29 
stepped from a cab at the door and enterad the 
hotel, 

The boy hurried quickly toward him, 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” ha said. “May I 
speak with you a few moments /” 

“Go on,” he said, impatiently, pausing an 
instant. 

"The lady, your wife, is very uneasy, sir,” he 
said; “in fact, I might eay she is quite hyste- 
rica),” 

He paused abruptly, for the expression that 
came over the gevtleman’s face was not pleasant 
to see, 

He muttered a fierce imprecation, strode on 
his heels, and walked toward the lift, into which 
he quickly disappeared, 

A moment later he was tapping lightly upon 
Maria’s door. 

He started back ia wonder at the spparition 
that. met his gsz» when it was thrown opsn, and 
she stood before him. 

Years could not have aged her more than’ this 
one night had done, There were great hollow 
circles under her eyes, her skin was yellow and 
parched, and her-hair had turned very grey ; the 
poor soul bad looked old enough before, now she 
looked positively aged. 

She held the knob in her hand. 

“ Why, Maria, you donot mean that I shall not 
enter ?” he said, in a light, bautering way as he 
pushed past her. 

“What in the world are you doing up and 
dressed at this unreasonable hour }” 

\ 





*'T did not retire last night,” she said, walking 
slowly to the seat opposite Aim, and sitting down 
wearily upon it. 

* You don’t mean that you sat up and waited 
for me?” he ejaculated, the frown darkening on 
his face. 

" Yes,” she answered in the same tone of voice 
that nettled him so, 

“ Well, now, how silly thatis,” he cried, “‘ that 
& man can’t stop out with a few congenial friends 
without having a fuss made over it,” 

She did not anewer, but looked at him steadily 
with those calm, clear eyes of bers. 

" You see, Maria,” he went on, ‘I meb some 
old friende, We opened a few bottles of 
champagne, You know the old adage of ‘hours 
of pleasure flying by on golden wings ’—well, 
when wine's in, wit’s out, you know. It was 
broad daylight before I realised how time was 

sing.” 

"Who were the congenial friends, Gus?” she 
asked, in that eame icy voice that made him feel 
a trifle nervous. 

* You wouldn’t know them if I were to name 
them.” 

'* Were there any ladies among them!” 

He threw back his head with a loud laugh. 

* Ladies? No. What put such a notion as 
that into your head? Men have a jollier time 
by themasives, while their wives and sweethearts 
are at home,” 

She rose quietly, crossed to where he sat, and 
laid a trembling hand on his shoulder. 

“Gas”? she said, “you are trying to deceive 
me. Don’t do it, Wil you answer me one 
question truthfully #” 

“ Yea,” he answered ; “as many as you like.” 

For a moment she was silent, 

“ Who—was—the young lady who accompanied 
you into Blank & Co,’s shop yesterday after- 
noon ¢” 

He started as though he had been shot, Spring- 
ing from his seat, he faced her savagely. 

** How in the name of all that’s wonderful did 
you know about that ?”’ he demanded. 

** Answer me, Gus,” she said, ‘‘ Who was the 
blonde young girl for whom you bought the im- 
ported costume ?” 

Her words had been a shock to him ; but in a 
moment he recovered himeelf, 

“* How in the wide world did you ever find out 
about that !” he exclaimed, airily. 

‘Who is she }” she repeated for the third time 
"Tell me truthfully.” 

“Why, that wae the sister of an old chum of 
mine. | phon across her just as the was entering 
the shop. She asked me to go in with her while 
she made her purchase, as sbe would like my 
judgment in something she was selecting. By 
George! I couldn’t very well refuse, you know, 
But how in the miecbief did you ever find this 
out? By the Heavens you must have been 
spying upon me! Lam not the mau for you to 
commence that game on, I can tell you that,” 

“I was not spying upop you, Gus,” she said, 
with & piteous quiver in her voice ; adding,—“ I 
happened to go in there by chance, and I saw you 
with my own eyer. They—they do not ray she 
was merely a friend ; they called her your—your 
wife.” 

“That shows how quick people are to jump at 
conclusions,” he apawered, ‘' That's quite a rich 
inke ” 

: “I do not look upon it fn that light,” she re- 
plied. "They say she is your wife, and that 
you have been ordering things for her during the 


last week, 

‘Ib is false,” hecried, ‘A malicious lie.” 

“ Then you must prove it to be so,” she cried, 

" What do you mean?” he retorted, grufily. 

** You owe it to me to refuteany euch charge,” 
she said, 

“How can I help the wagging of psople’s 
tongues?” he cried. “I am nob responsible for 
their errors !” 

“You must come down with me and face 
ao people and tell them it is not true,” she 
sai 


He flashed a dull red. 

"I shall do nothing of the kind!” he de- 
clared. “ Why should I make such & fool of my- 
self, I should like to know {” 





“Tt isa duty you owe to me,” she persisted, 

“ You can set your mind at resi, now and for 
all time to come, that I will do nothing of the 
kind to suit your old-womanish notions |” 

“Taen if you refuse to do it, the unpleasant 
taek f. oes this straight ~ be mine.” 

“ What do you intend to ou crazy old 
fool?” he cried. , - 

“T shall go down there myself and explain to 
them the mistake that they have made.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” he 
shouted, fiercely, "I shall noo leb you makes 
laughing stock of yourself and one of me too!” 

“ Nothing can change my determination,” she 
replied, wincing under the tight pressure of his 
clinched hand, but bravely keeping from utter. 
ing the c-y of pain that struggled to her lips. 

**You seb one foot ia that. shop, and I wil] 
leave you!” he cried, in a voice of thunder, 
“To's bad enovgh to be bothered wich an old 
woman like you, without standing such nonsense, 
I repeat, if you say another word about this 
matter, that I will leave-you! You will go your 
way, and I will go mine. I'm nod a man to be 
trifled with, depend upon that, You might as 
well know it first as last. I warn you now, and 
in the future, that you must not cross me.” 

Maria was staunch of . purpose; she would 
not waver in what she considered her duty, no 
matter what the outcome might be. He caw 
something in her face that he had never seen 
there before, : 

‘Do you understand me?” he asked, angrily, 

She did not answer, and this completely en- 
raged him. ; 

= asked the question again more threaten- 
ingly. 

**No matter what the outcome may be,” she 
anawered, steadily, “I shall peserve my 
honour.” 

He threw her from hia with such force that 
she staggered back against the wall. 

‘* There is no fool like an old fool,” he cried, 
jeeringly. “ For my part, I'll nob pub up with 
it apy longer. I’ve been layghed at enough by 
my friends for marrying you. It was the 
rashest step I ever took, and goodness knows 
I have regretted it ever since, But from this 
time on I am done with you! Do you hear? 
—-done with you! You go your way, and I'l) 
go mine! The less we see of each other in 
future the better pleased I shall be. You can 
satay at this hotel if you like, and as long as you 
like. Don’t attempt to Jook for me or to change 
my decision, for it will be a loss of time.” 

With this parting shot, and without one back- 
ward glance, he. strode out of the room, mut- 
tering aloud the fiercest imprecations that she 
had ever heard, 

She made no attempt to detain him; she 
could not have uttered a word to have saved her 
life. 

She sat in the same position for an hour or 
more, taking no heed of time. Over and over 
again the terrible sentence rang through her 
ears: ‘‘ You go your way, and I will go mine!” 

At that moment there was a tep at the door, 

“Come in,” said Maria, in a voice that sounded 
like nothing human. 

The same boy stood upon the threshold with 
a card in his hand. 

“A gentleman, who ie in a hurry to catch an 
outgoing train, bid me hand you this card, avd 
ask you if he may ses you for a few moments.” 

Maria picked up the cid mechanically, and 
read the name—Leonard Carson. 

It seemed to Maria that an angel of mercy 
had come to her in her hour of need. Leonard 
Carton was a lawyer connected with the firm 
that attended to her business affairs. 

She almost flew down to thereception-room to 
seshim. He rose quickly at her entrance. : 

* Business brought me unexpectedly to this 
city,’ he began, “and rememberjivg that you 
were here, I could not refrain from peying you 
a call, and——” 

The sentence never was finished, the words 
died away on his lips. As she ste into the 


bright light of the window he had a view of 
her face, 
“What is the matter, Mrs. 1” he 


asked, hoarsely, “Are you flf Speak, io 
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Heaven's name! Your appearance frightens 
me!” 

He took her hand in tender solicitude—led 
her to a chair, and seated himself opposite her, 

“There is only this the matter, Mr. Carson,” 
she whispered, in an awful yoice— my-—my 
husband hasieft me. He is to go his way, he 
says, and Tam to go mine! Those are his words 
to me!” 





CHAPTER XLIV, 
“ Good-bye! oh, saddest word the lips may frame ! 
Good-bye! oh, harshest fate the heart can know! 
For I shall love thee, darling, still the same, 
QOome weal or woe!" 


Tar words from Maria’s lips seemed to ring 
through the room with a piteous cadence. 

“My husband has left me! He says he will 
go his way, and I am to go mine! ” 

Mr. Carson sprang to his feet. 

“You donot mean that the man you have 
married leas than a fortnight ago has deserted 
you 1” he asked, incredulously. 

“Yes,” she answered, piteously, that is just 
what has happened,” 

“Tcannot understand it,” muttered Carson, 
incredulously, “Will you 
quiriog into the cause of it?’ he went on gently. 
“Bear in mind it is not from idle curiosity, but 
as your lawyer and advieer.” 

“Must I tell you?” said Maria, in @ low, 
hushed voice, 

“It would be better,” he saswered, simply, 
‘for it will be koown sooner or later, if he has 
indeed deserted you.” 

He listened .in silence while Maria told the 
story of her experience in the ebop, and what 
had come of it. Incidentally, t60, she mentioned 
how she had signed the paper which a strange 
lawyer had brought her. 

When Leonard Carson heard that, he sprang 
to his feet excitedly, his face as white as it would 
be in death, 

“ You signed the paper,” he cried, in alarm, 
“ without knowing what ite contents were ?"’ 

‘‘My--my husband eaid it was not necessary, 
sir, to waste the time in reading it over.” 

“Do you know the name of the lawyer?” he 
arked, quickly. 

“Yes "—she remembered it perfectly—‘ Mr. 
Brownlow.” 

‘I know him well,” exclaimed Carson, quickly. 
“'T will see him at once and fiad out the contents 
of that paper, It may throw some light on the 
reason for Augustus LeClercq’s desertion. It is 
best for me not to expres the opinion that is 
running in my mind untii 1 om sure that I am 
right in my surmise. I will return in an hour or 
two, and then I will be in a position to advise 
you just what to do, Keep up as well as you 
can,” 

He wrung Maria's hand, and huried quickly 
away, 

People who saw the handsome lawyer hurryiog 
breathlessly along the street turned to look after 
bim, his face was such a study. 

If.they could have looked into his heart they 
would have read a strange story written there— 
the story of bis love for Maris LeClercq. 

He bad known her long yearsa—when he was a 
struggling student gathering by candle-light the 
knowledge that he had crowded into his brair. 

He had know: and admired her with all his 
heart, but with a mother and young sisters to 
taiatain, he never dared think of marriage other 
Pore 4s an event which might happen in the near 
future, 

_ lf he should ever make enough in his practice 
in the years to come to warrant the possibility, 
aud little Marla Smithson was atill single, he told 
himself he would ask her to be his wife. 

3 He had served years of hard practice as law 
clerk, and when at last he was taken in as a 
member of the firm—having all the work and but 
little money to cochpensate him—he told himself 
pr perhapa hia dream might be realised some 


Then @ame the announcement of the great for- 
tune which Maria had fallen heir to, and it 
shivered his dream of love to atome, 


pardon me for in- | 





She was wealthy and far above him now. He 
dared no longer even think of her. He was poor 
but proud. He would not dare presume that it 
was right to ask the hefrees to sharo his slender 
income, and so he loved on in silence. 

The e of Maria Smithson to Augustus 
LeClereq had a terrible shock to him. 

He did not know that ehe had ever had a lover. 

The reading of the marriage notice had been 
like the bursting of a volcano beneath his feet. 

He went home that night disheartened and 
diepirited, 

“He was never known to smile aiter that hour, 

‘If she had married a , honourable man, 
I could have born it better,” be told himself. 

He had heard of too many of the escapades of 
Gus LeClereg to hold him in esteem, They were 
discussing at his office the marriage of Maria 
LeOlercg the morniag it appeared in the papers. 

‘He will lead that poor soul a terrible dance,” 
the senior member of the-firm said. “ For of 
course he married her for her money.” 

He will break her heart before he has Cone 
with her,” remarked another member of the 
firm. 

Leonard Carson bent his head lower over his 
books, muttering to himself,— 

“If harm comes to her the villain stall answer 
to me for it,” 

Many a man in his position would have 
rejoiced over what had transpired ; but not so 
Leonard Carson, he was too uoble for that, 
He soon reached his destination, and a moment 
after he was ushered into the office of Mr. Brown- 


low. 
® (To be continued.) 
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Before he could answer there was a growl 
from the bowels of the®garth under their feet, 
as if a legion of wild beasts were prisoned 
there. Rhona never guessed what it was tiil 
it was answered by a wail, which was caught up 
from meuth to mouth, as women, knowing that 
it meant death to those below, tossed their arms 
wildly in the air, whilst eome threw themselves 
down on the ground, biting the earth in the bity 
terness of their misery, 

Then there was a tumultuous rush to the 
pit’s mouth, and she was carried along with it. 
Slowly the cradle came to the top. Three were 
corpeea and only one alive. 

A screech of mad laughter, and a woman 
shriecked, ‘“‘My mate—my mate!” then fell 
down flat on her face. Rhona clasped her 
hands in silent prayer— “Heaven preserve 
him |” 

“Prey for them both,” said Cuthbert, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘ Pray for Plowden, too.” 

She clung to his arm, her lips parted, her eyes 
fixed—not a word came. 

“He's in there—oh! Heaven have mercy on 
you, my poor child 1” ; 

His face was intensely pitiful as he supported 
her, but his eyes were riveted on the cradle, and 
every jerk of the chain seemed to give a stab to 
her heart. 

When it came to the surface she scarcely 
dared to look. Five men were in it—one much 
bigger than the rest. - 

«There's Fitzgerald,” cried Egerton, stepping 
forward to grasp him by the hand, as he tottered 
towards them. 

Rhona looked at him with wildly questioning 
eyes. 

Me I’m all right,” he said, faintly. “ Pemberton 
saved mo.” 

‘‘ Where is he? Je he safe?” asked Egerton, 
eagerly, as he felt Rhona’s hand shaking like a 
palsied old woman's on his arm. 

“If they are quick, and he has: strength 
enough to crawl—into—-the—thing,” supporting 
himself against a post, 

“ My poor fellow, you are feeling so bad, I 





know,” said Cuthbert, compuxctiously ; ‘* won’b 
you get into the fiy +” 

“T must wait to see if the fellow's safe— 
pluckiest man I ever saw—we had to drag him 
back by force,” 

“Pemberton! Pemberton!” came in hoarse 
cries from the crowd. Men who had acarcely 
atrength to stand, women who had sick husbands 
to attend to—all waited breathlessly to see if 
the man who had perilled his life for them or 
their belongings had lost his own, 

Breathiess silence, as, slowly and unsteadily, 
with many @ stop and many a jerk, the cradle 
mounted towards the surface. 

A hundred brawny arms raised torches to cast 
a light on its load, aud eyes that were dim with 
weeping were strained to catch the firet sight of 
it. Only two were in is—one was alive, the 
other supported across his knee, 

Rhona could ecarcely see ; & mist came across 
her eyes, ehe reeled, and clung tiglit to Cuth- 
bert’s coat-sleeve. 

Then a roar, whether of grief or joy, rose on 
every side, and rough voices, more used to curs- 
ing, shouted a blessing, and the name of “ Pem- 
berton | Pemberton !—the pluckiest unin York- 
shire! ” passed from mouth to mouth, 

Cuthbert started forward—Ronald stood up- 
right, and streiched out his arms, Gently they 
laid a man in a coarse pea jacket on. the ground 
at the girl's feet, 

The light of the torches fell on a broad, 
thoughtful brow and bearded .chiv, Though 
blackened, bruised, and bleeding, she recoguized 
it at once, and, with a gasping ory, sank on her 
knees beside him. 

“Oh! come back to me—at last!” she sobbed, 
as she stretched out her trembling hands, and 
her head sank down on his cheat, 

Whether alive or dead, she had found him, and 
the rueh of gladness was almost too much for her 
senses. 

Fitzgerald clutched the post sgainst which he 
was leaning, faint aud bewildered—Rhoua kneel- 
ing by acommon miner—Jemmy Plowden-—who 
was drowned before his eyes ! No--impossible !|— 
it could uot be, 

Rough men stood by with tears on their 
cheeks. 

“Poor chap ; he’s got a young ‘ooman like the 
rest of us.” 

And the thought seemed to double the link of 
sywwpathy between them, 

Cuthbert touched Rhona on the shoulder, and 
then, as she did not move, almost lifted her on to 
her feet, 

“They want to carry him into a place of 
safety.” 

Immediately, os It was for his good, she 
stepped back. Plowden’s eyes opexed suddenly, 
and rested upon her with a wondering gaze. 

“ R—Rhona!” 

“Yes, Rhona, so thankful to find you at last,” 
and she burst into tears. 

A look of pain crossed the haggard face, as he 
turned it with difficulty to the elde. 

"Oh, Heaven! I didn’t mean———!” and then 
he fainted. 

A atretcher had been brought, and on this 
they hurried!y placed him, calling to the people 
to keep off. 

A path was made through the crowd, and, like 
the hero he was, the little Baronet was borxe 
along, followed by the tears and the blessings of 
those whom he had eaved. 

“Am I dreaming, or was that Plowden?” and 
Fitzgerald caught Cathtert-by the arm, “Tt is 
Plowden, I must go after him!" 

“But be was drowned!” looking utterly 


“ Only half—-he kept da>k that Misa Montrose 
might have his fortune—some wrong hia father 
had done to hers. I don’t know the story— 
splendid unselfishness ”--and Egertou was gone, 

Ronald stood still, looking after him, as if 
dumbfounded, Plowden come back meant Rhona 
lost ! 

Then a burly giant came up, and dragged him 
away by main force, Only just in time, for out 
of the pit’s mouth rushed a column of smoke and 
flame, and the terrified crowd scattered in every 
direction, as the vivid glare lighted up the hills 
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and valleys for miles :ound, It shone on the 
heap of blackened corpses lying so silently by thé 
sid® of the road—on the bowed heads of the 
women who were sobbing over them; on the 
grimy faces and stalwart figures of the miners, ag 
they stood about ia groups, waiting to hear the 
doctor's verdict ; on the epire of a distant church 
pointing from earth to Heaven, Whilst Jack 
was clinging to his mother’s skirt, and Mrs. 
Montroee, shaking with fear and exhaustion. was 
supporting Lord Ronald’s head; as he lay on the 
grass in a dead faint, 

Rhona was standing in the midst of a knot of 
rough men outside ihe shed into which Sir James 
had been carried. Her hands were clasped, her 
face like that of an angel's, lit up by the unearthly 
glow, for out of the jaws of death her love had 
come back to her at last, and her heart was over- 
flowing with rapturous joy. 

- * - . * 

Far and wide the news spread from lip to lip, 
from county to county, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire heard with pride that the haro of the 
Badham Colliery was one and the same with the 
little Baronet, their own favourite hero of the 
disaster on the Leader, 

The story of his romantic self-abnegation in 
favour of a lovely girl went the round of the 
London papers; its proportions were magnified 
in the emoking-room of every elub worth the 
uame ; the’ tale of his wonde ful achievements 
grew till Jack the Giant Killer, if he had been 
alive to hear it, would have retired in haste to 
hide his diminished head, and Madame Tussaud 
thought it time te add Sir James Piowden to her 
popular collection of celebrities, 

The hero himself was so unreneonalia as to 
want to die again ; but Cuthbert E Ey rton avsured 
him that if he did so there would be no comfort 
ia life for Rhonva Montrose. 

‘But it would be torture to her to marry a 


Carnhay |” he objected, as he toseed uneasily on 
his pillow. 
‘* My dear fellow, dida't I tell you when I dis- 


covered you in London, that she said you were 
the truest gentleman of them all !” 


His eyes glistened with pleasure. ‘I never 
meant to come bick. 1 thought «he should marry 
Ronald, and she couldn't do that without money.” 


You were as blind eg a bat not to see that 
she liked you the best. Toad night you die- 
appeared from the Court I felt as if I should 
have liked to have thrashed you,” 


“Ah! but you did not know what I did,” | 


with a frown of pain. 

“Tknaw ao great deal more—she would not 
give him an answer till Coristmas, because she 
had a feeling that you would come back.” 

A choking feeling came in the Barongt’s throat. 
Cuthbert ross from his seat, and opened the door 
~—passing out of the room, as he made a sign to 
R} 21008 to come in. 

Sir James turned round and saw her halting in 

he widdle of the carpet, and a wave of joy swept 

ver his bearded face. Slowly she came to the 
eyes {hat seemed to beckon, and quiveringly 
knelt down by the bedside. 

“Tell me,” he said, hushily, as his earnest eyes 
dwelt on the lovely face, “are you glad or sorry 
thatT came back? Answer me, as before Heaven!” 

Now youare here,” with trembling lips, 
‘earth seems like a heaven,” 

“Then you won’t be ashamed to marry a 
Carnbay?” There was no answer; only her 
golden head sank down lower and lower, and two 
hearts seemed to join into one, with a happiness 
too great for earth, as their lipe met, 

There was joy that Christmas at Plowden 
Court—such joy as had rarely been known before; 
and every man and boy, or woman and girl about 
the place turned out in the frosty road to welcome 
their beloved master, landlord or friend, with an 
honest three-times-three. Mra. Montrose and 
Rhona had nureed him through his illness at 
Scarborough; and as 
evovgh, he had insisted upon being taken to 
church and, married without loss of time, 

The wedding was a very quiet one, the hon 
mcon non-existent, for after the rambling life of 
the last two years he was in a hurry to get to his 
home, and ece his lovely wife installed under his 
own roof, 


‘diment of Santa Claus, 


soon as he was strong | 





bo be sound of horses’ hoofs rung on the frost- 
und road, as a carrisge-and four turved in at 
the gate under the ancient elms. Then somebody 
cried ‘ Hurrah! ’ and like a growing wave the 
sound went up the avenue, till it swelled into a 
resounding cheer, ‘ Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
Long life to Sir James and his bride!’ With 
the whole strength of their lungs they gave it in 
hearty good-wil), and Sir James was a happy man 
as he stood on the steps of Plowden Court, in the 
glow of the sunset, with Rhona by hie side, and 
thanked them all in a voice “that was husky 
through real emotion, for their loving welcome. 

“A PP Christmas to you, sir, and my Jady,” 
said Mrs, Mason, with tears running down her 
buxom cheeks on to her best black silk, as they 
both shook her cordially by the hand. 

**Io couldn’t well be happier,” eaid Sir James, 
out of the fulness of his heart, as he led his wife 
into the oak cabinet. Then when they were 
alone together, he drew her gently tohin. ,, 

“*My own, to think I have got you at last !” 

Aa her bright head rested on his shoulder there 
were tw people in this world of woe who were, 
ae rome one puts it, “* terribly content,” i 


Augusta Montrose was married to the Duke 
of Farborough on New Year's Day, and found, 
before the year was out, that a boy with a coronet 
on his head, and a will of his own, is one of the 
most difficult thiogs on earth for a plain woman 
to manage, 

Lord Ronald Fitzgerald got over his disappoiut- 
ment without cutting his tbroat, or doing any- 
thing more desperate than exchanging from the 
Guards into the 13th Hussars, for the of 
carrying his broken heart ont to Jodia. 

He rode over from Rosefell shortly fallin his 
final departure. Rhona was sitting fo the oak- 
cabinet, with a book on her lap, when he came in. 
The book fell on the carpet as she stood up to 

eet him. He was looking pale and somewhat 

aggard,asif hs had not quite recovered from 
his exploits in the mine. 

He took her hands in bis and raised_them to 
hie lips for the last time. ‘* Good-bye,” he said, 
in the saddest of voices; “ Plowden deserved 
you better than I did, but it was terribly hard 
lines to give you up. Iam going away to forget 
you, but I know I never shall.” 


[THe END } 








Rarwagt Tuck & Sons are the actual embo- 
They bring joy and 
comfort to many a heart, for they have raised 
the Christmas card and the New Year calendar 
to a point of artistic excelleuce which would have 
been deemed well-nigh impossible a few years 
ago, The enormous selection of cards they sup- 
ply this year Indicates a steady advance in every 
direction. They announce upwards of a thou- 
sand sets of cardsain every style and shape, of 
every hue and shade, from vivid colour to the 
most delicate tints, thence branching off into 
Black and White, A strong lead is taken by the 
choice “Lace” series, the new ladies’ card, 

“ Par excellence,” ably followed by the “ Golden 
Web,’ the “Trellis,” the ‘‘ Up-to-Date,” the 
" Private Autograph,” and other choice kindred 
Series, while the Religious Folders and Panels, 
the choice Mechanicals, and the Humorous Cards 
successfully bringing up the rear. One of their 
daintiest lines is a charming Series of Booklets 
containing careful selections from the Bible and 
favourite religious Authore, extracts from the 
greatest English and American Pets, all illue- 
trated with a lavish hand. Among the number 
of bandsome volumes adapted as presents for 
Children, specia! attention must be drawn to the 
* Royal Cnildren of English History,’ from 
Alfred the Great to Queen Victoria, » work which 
is truly unique of ite kind. Choice and inex- 

pensive Motto Cards for 1897, aud a Series of 
Art Novelties, that cannot fail to please those 
youngsters fortunate enough to have them 
selected for their Christmas gift, give our readers 
some slight idea of the extent and variety of the 
productions of this well-known firm. Truly 
Messrs. Tuck have excelled themselves on this 
occasion, 
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ABSOLUTELY rm Beware of the mony imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 














LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and with the greatest ease 
hy wearing Prver’s Lovrs Boors. No hideous boots or 
unsightly irons. Write for pampblet.—L, R. PINET, 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Oxf 
Street, London. 


Shew this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
esting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
Contains important and confidential advice, and tells 
how to keep healthy and avoid the anxieties so distress- 
ing to all Sent free, securely sealed, for or —_ ILE, 
cover postage.—Address, Professor. RON. LA 
Carburton House Carburton Street, London, _ 














TO LADIES. 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 
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FACETIE 


«Waar is the main requisite in a good hus- 
band?” “A good wife,” 

Miss Extpsrty: “What would you do if I 
should tell you my age?” He: ‘Multiply it 
by two.” 

“Don't you think there shonld be music in 
every home?” ‘*By all means, What I object 
to is music next door,” 


Ovo GrnTLRMAN (watching crowd round omni- 
bus): “ What @ bustle!” Stoub Old Lady: 
“Old your tongue, imperence }” 

“Taat Miss Dawson is a stupid-looking girl.” 
“Yon, ien’t she.” “Somebody ovght to per- 
suade her to wear eye-glasees,” 

“What do you do when your wife has a 
headache, Beverly?” “I take home a couple 
of theatre tickets,” 

“Farrz, what are you dolog there?” said 
the mother to her boy sliding down the banis- 
tere. “Making trousers for orphans,” said 
Fritz. 

Mansorny : I would never marry a man I did 
not love.” Maudie: ‘But suppose a wealthy 
man ehould propose?” Marjory: “I should 
love him, of course.” 

Younc Man: “Ie Mies Rosebud at home ?” 
Servant: “ No, sir.” Young Man: “Why, she 
came in only a moment ago; I saw her,” 
Servant: “Yes, sir, and she saw you,” 

Tzacuer ; ‘What is the principal uee of a 
knife? For instance, why does your father 
carry 8 knife in his pocket?” Young Hope- 
fal: ‘* Please, sir, because of the corkscrew,” 

He: “If I had known how sarcastic you 
were I never should have married you.” She: 
“You had a chance to notice it. Didn’t I say 
‘This is so sudden” when you proposed to me 
after four years’ courtship 1” 

Crarissa : “ Has Jack Flasher proposed to you 
yet!’? KEchel (flaring up): “I'd like to see 
him pro to me!” Clarissa: “ Well, 
Ethel, I must ssy that if there is a truthful 
girl, you are one.” 

Borsy: ‘Ma, you said that I shouldn’t eat 
that piece of cake in the pantry—that it would 
make me sick,” Mother: ‘* Yes, Bobby.” Bobby 
OE “But, ma, it hasn’t made me 
sick.” 


“You will be bound over to keep the peace 
towards all her majesty’s subjects for six 
months,” said the magistrate. ‘ Well,” said 
Bill Sykes, “evin ‘elp the fust furiner as I 
comes across |” 

“Isn't the country air perfectly lovely?” The 
modern girl shrugged her shoulders coldly, rejoin- 
ing,—“ Oh, I don’t koow! I had my wheel 
inflated with it this morning, and I don’t notice 
much difference.” 

A MASTER was once taking a class of boys, and 
obeerving one boy coming in late, he said vo him: 
‘Now, then, sir, what are you late for?” 
“School, sir,” answered the lad, guietly taking 
bis seat among the remaining boys, 

“SEE HERE!” sald the wife of his bosom, 
‘let this be the last time you come home after 
midnight, There’s no necessity for it, and I have 
set my face against it. Is that plain enough to 
you?” He gazed at her lopg and critically, 

Ic is,” he murmured, And she never caught 
on, 

An old lady in Rothesay, much to her disgust, 
was purchasing a bit of gorgonzola for a gentle- 
man lodger, woo had a marvellous consumption 
tor this lively article of food. “ Could I send it 
for you, madam?” kindly inquired thé polite 
assistant, “Hoots! ye need ua bather,” re- 
plied the old lady ; “jist tie a bit string tae’s 
an’ I'll lead it.” 





Readers who respond to any of the Ad- 
vertisements in this journal, would greatly 
oblige by mentioning the “ London Reader ” 
as the source of their information» 





“ Do you go to school, little boy!" “Oh, yes, 
sir, I love to go to school.” “ What do you study 
—reading, writing and arithmetic!” ‘All of 
those, sir.” ‘Are you fatuiliay with punctua- 
tion?” “ Oh, yes, indeed, sir. Teacher punctuated 
her tyre last week, an’ I mended it for her in 
less’n ten mioutes ; yes, indeed, sir.” 


Ty a certain part of Banffshire, where the roads 
are as nearly precipitous ae may be imagined, a 
little girl was one day employed in her usua! ask 
of herding the cows. A minister, newly settled 
in the parish, coming suddenly upon her, re- 
marked: ‘These are awfu’ hills you have here, 
laseie,” Overcome, doubtless, with the feeling of 
awe for the cloth so common in rural Seotlend, 
the frightened lassie answered, in apologetic tones : 
“Deed, sir, they were bere afore we cam’ !” 


On one occasion a little boy was going out to 
spend the day with his friends. His mother 
told him not to seem anxious to have anything 
good, and when anything was offered him, to eay, 
“ Oh, thank you, only half that.” When he was 
seated at the dinner table, the lady of the houee, 
preparipg to cut a large plum-puddiog, said : 
“You will take pudding, won’t you?” "Oh, 
thank you,” was thereply, ‘Only half that!” 


A aoop Highland minister was endeavouring 
to steer a boatload of city young ladies to a land- 
ing-place, A squall was bursting; the harbour 
was difficult, One of the girle avnoyed him by 
jumping up, and calling anxiously : ‘* Oh, where 
are we going to? Where are we going to?” 
“Tf you do not sib down and keep still my young 
leddy,” said the minister-pilod succinctly, “ that 
a! verra greatly depend on how you was brocht 
up!’ . 

“ Herr’s a cake to be divided with your sister. 
Now, remember that when anyone offers anybody 
anything, it should be the largest part, my boy,” 
said mamma. ‘ Yes’m,” said little Johuny. “If 
I'm offered anything, I must take the biggest 
piece.” ‘Indeed you mustn't. When anybody 
is offered anything, he should take the Jess 
desirable portion.” A few minutes later little 
Johnny said, “Sis, here's two pieces of cake. I 
must be polite, and « fer you the biggest piece, 
but it won’t be polite in you to take it.” 

Jmmuy: “How do, Bill?” Bill: “Hello, 
Jimmy. Has thar heerd abawt Creegan’s dawg?” 
“No; what’s up wi’ it now.” “They canna 
find it.” “Why, has it run away?” “No, nob 
exactly that. Yer see, somebody tould old 
Creegan to put paraffin of] on it ‘cause it were 
troubled wi’ fleas. Soon after he put th’ oil on, 
be went out for a bit, and left the dawg in front 
o’ th’ fire to dry. When he got back there was 
two fleas on th’ hearthrug singing ‘ Driven from 
Home,’ but there was no signs o’ th’ dawg 
theer.” 

Trey were old friends, and had been sweet- 
hearts in their younger days. There waa silver 
in her hair and snow in his, and they sat and 
talked of old times when they were young. They 
did not spesk of dates. It was simply “ when 
we were young.” Their first meeting, their first 
quarrel, their last kiss, their last quarrel, were 
all gone over. Perhaps they both warmed a 
little over the recollections. At last he said: 
“Ay. Jennie, afi’ I haena loved onybody since 
you! I hae never forgotten yon!” “ John,” 
she eaid, with a little moistening of the eyes, 
“you're jist as big a story-teller as ever, an’ I 
believe ye jist the same !” 

**How do you like your new type-writer, Mr. 
Smith?” inquired the agent. “It’s immense!” 
was the enthusiastic response, “I wonder how 
I ever got along without it.” ‘Well, would 
you mind giving mea little testimonial to that 
effect?” ‘Certainly not; do itgladly.” So he 
rolied up his sleeves, and in an incredibly short 
time pounded out this: “afted Using thee 
automatig Back-action atype writer for thre 
emonths an d Over: i unhesitattingly pronounce 
it prono oce it tt be al ad even more than the 
manufacturs claim ? for it, During the time 
been in our possessio n e i, th ree monthz! it 
has nore th. an paid paid for\it self in the 
Saveing o Fe time and labbrr ? ”—jonh } Smish,” 
“There you are, Sir.” ‘ Thanks,” said the 
agent, dubicusly. 





CUSTARD AND EGG POWDERS. 


Sox excellent sweet dishes can be made willy 
Bird’s Custard Powder. It is indispensable in 
every well-conducted kitchen, Not on)y custards, 
but puddings and cakes, blanc-marges, paviry 
and various preparations of fruit are made with 
it, Here, for instance, is a capital recipe for a 


Custarv Puppia, 


Ingredients: One packet of Bird’s Custard 
Powder, one deasert-spoonful of flour, two 
ounces (or else 11 or 12 lumps) of sugar, a piece 
of butter about the size of # walnut, and a pint 
of new milk, 

Take just sufficient of the milk to make the- 
custard powder and flour into a thin smooth 
paste whon well mixed in a quart basin. Boib 
the remainder of the milk with the sugar and 
butter, and pour it all at once, while stiil boil- 
ivg, into the basin, etirring briskly two or three 
times ; then put into a suitable dish and bake 
until slightly browned over. 

Messra, Alfred Bird and Sons, Birmiogham, 
prepare a vumber of other home specialities 
besides blanc. mange powder, Bird’s table jellies,, 
Bird’s givger beer powder, and Bird's \talian 
borax. A useful little pamphlet, giving a large 
number of recipes, and practical hints for pastry 
and sweeta for the dinner and eupper table, will 
be sent gratis by Mesers. Bird and Sons, Devor 
shire works, Birmingham, to any of our readers 
who write for it, mentioning Lonpon Reaper, 


HORSE VEERL'S FEMALE PILLS. 


For Married and Single Women, Will quickly relieve 
Post Free 36 staraps. Advice Free on receipt of stamped 
envelope.--Nurse Vrere, 8, Merchant's Row, Scar- 
borough, 2 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—R. PINET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London, Pamphlets 
one stamp. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Encloee stamped addressed envelope to “ K.,” 
Kapouting, Lrp,, HUDDERSFIELD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 
































Sa cc ne 


rit(ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
: remove the cause. 


ThelInrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
| Bold everywhere, Tius 134d, each. 


Keating's ozenges} 








































AN HONEST MEDIOINE. 

DR. DAVIS’S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

94d., 1s. 1}4., 28. 9d., 48. 6d.; Sent free from obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 309, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 

Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, seat free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 





WANTED 


18.STAMPS for 70 Songs, Piano Solos, Dance 
Pieces, &c., or 19/- worth New Copyright Music (state 
kind preferred). Ten Short Stories free.—Turner’s Piano 
and Music Depét, London Road, Preston. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTIOS, . MISCELLANEOUS. 
Prince anp Prinogss Wanbaemar of Den- jag Be; 


mark are coming to Hogland next month, when 
they will be the guests of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales ab Sandringham and of the Duc 
d'Aumale at Wood Norton, 

THe Queen is credited with an intention to 
appear in person nexd year at a Long Reign 
Thanksgiving Service to be held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, should all go 
well. 

Tus time the ueen’s traditional miniature of 
her ‘‘ latest descendant” will have to be a 
double portrait, and it will doubtless be a pretty 
sight to see Her Majesty's pleased face when she 
dirst beholds the twin baby faces depicted there, 

Tas Prince and Princess of Wales have inti- 
mated their intention of being present with the 
Duke and Duchess of Satherland at the North 
Staffordshire Pbi-harmonic Society's Concert at 
the Victoria Hall, Hanley, early in the new year. 

THe Queen will, it is said, acting on medical 
advice give over some of the moat arduous State 
duties to the Prince of Wales after her next 
birthday, ‘The Duke of York will then be in a 
position to relieve the Piince of Wales of many 
public functions, which up to now have fallen to 
the Heir Appareat’s lot, 

Princess Louis oF Batrenssre, who passed 
the summer and autumn at Heiligenberg, the 
beautiful eatate oa the Bergstrasse which was 
given by the Ewprees Marie of Russia to her 
brother, Piince Alexander of Hess, has returned, 
with her childrev, to Malta for the winter, 


Princess Louis is to join Princess Bentrice at | 


Ciwiesx early in February, and will stay there 
for several weeks. 

Tas Crown Prinee and Crown Prinoess of 
Roumania wil! pay visite to the Queen at Wind- 
sor Castle and to the Piince aad Princess of 
Wales ab Sandringham during their stay in 
England. The Crown Prince Ferdinand and the 
Crown Princess Marie, who will return to Ger- 
many with the Duke and Duchers of Coburg, 
are to spend Christmas ab Coburg, and will visit 
Berlin before going back to Bucharest. 

Taz Eapress:of Russia posseaes a splendid 
shawl, made by the ladies of Orenburg, in the 
South of Rursia, and given to her as a wedding 
present. This shawl measures no less than ten 
equare yards, and so fine is the tissue that It 
pasees through a lady’s ring with the greatest 
ease, When folded and made intoa small parcel 
it is no bigger than the fist. The Cussack ladies 
ent it to the Empress in a wooden box with 
silvemhipges and clasps ; the cover of this box is 
in blue enamel, the same colour as the Coesack 
uniform, and in relief are all the symbols of the 
‘Cossack ontfiit—cudgel, fur, turbav, whip, spears, 
On the inside of the cover of this little treasure is 
written: “To Her Majesty, the Emprese 
Alexandra Fedorovna, from the Coesack ladies at 
Orenburg, her faithful and devoted. aubjects.” 

Tr is the custom in Montenegro for every 

tianced waiden to present her fancé with as 
handsome a specimen of the national costume as 
the means of the family will permit. EKvery 


stitch of embrvidery must be her own handi- | 


work, and, as a rule, the garment is preserved by 
the recipient agja precious possession, and is only 
donned on state occasions, The Crown Princess 
of Italy adhered to this practice, and on her 
marriage gave her husband a complete suit, the 
jacket and fustiuella of which were lavishly 
worfked, and which had taken many hours of 
dadustrious labour to finish, That the Crown 
Prince will ever don Montenegrin garb is 
extremely doubtful, but he was none the less 
pleased with the gift, and duly sensible of the 
amount of toil it represented, and it is certain the 


‘costume will always be treasured by him as 


@ very valuable possession, 

Nong of our Royal visitors next year will 
asaurediy attract more sympathetic attention 
than the young bride and bridegroom, the 
Prince and Prineess of Naples if they accept 
the invitation that is to be sent to them, Kaglish 
people have heard much of the gentle young 
Prioce, who has inheriied many of the best 
qualities of his parents, 





A whats of average size has a jaw-bone 25 
feet in length. 

Tue bones and muscles of the huraan body 
are capable of over 1,200 nt motions, - 

Anoutr 300 species of turtles and tortoises 
are known, Some of theee attain a very large 
size, 

THe speed of the fastest Atlantic steamer is 
riow greater than that of the express trains on 
Italian railways. 

Tumty years ago there were only two dozen 
exploeive compounds known to chemists; now 
there are over a thousand, 





GEMS, 


Ons.y in a world of sincere men is unity pos- 
sible, and there, in the long run, it is as good as 
certain. . 

Rea merit of any kind cannot be concealed ; 
it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate 
it but a man's showing it bimeelf, It may not 
always be rewarded as it ought ; but it will always 
be known. 

Cross familiarity with a few great books will 
do more than anything else to enrich and dis- 
cipline your mind, If we walk day efter day with 
come illustrious writer we will naturally fall into 
his pace, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ecos wits Caxr’s Liver.—Mince one onion 
and four ounces of calf’s liver, and tous quickly, 
with a little butter, over a briek fire for about 
ten minutes ; seacon with alt, pepper, and a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar, end garnish with this 
both ends of a dish containing half!a-dozen. 
buttered eggs. 

Stock ror Sovr.—Place a large pot on the 
back of the stove. Putin lean beef either after 
or before being cooked, in the proportion of one 
pound of beef to’one quart of water, Add pork 
rinds with the fat all taken off. This may cook 
slowly two or three days, When cold, skim off 
all the fat. This stock may be used for all soups 
in which meat broth is required. By adding, for 
thickening, either barley, rice, sago, macaroni, or 
vermicelli, it will make any of these soups. 

Srewep CeLery.—Cut the tender, inner parts 
of celery into pieces about two inches long. Keep 
the outer or tougher stalks for seasoning soups. 
Pat the {cut pleoes in a stewpan and add suffi- 
clent water to cover ; then cover the pan closely 
and set it where it will just eimmer for an hour, 
or until it is very tender. Then add a pint of 
rich milk or cream, salt to taste, and when boil- 
ing pub in a tableepoonful of flour rubbed smooth 
in a little milk, Boilup once and serve. 

Cuicken Faicassxe.—Out into joints, scald 
and skin, place in a stewpan with two raw oulons 
cut inte eight parts, o little chopped parsley, salt 
and pepper, and the least squeeze of lemon juice 
Add a bit of butter as large as an egg, and fili in 
a pint of water. Stew for an hour under a very 
close lid, then lift and strain off the gravy, into 
which beat gradually a teacupful of cream, and 
the yolks of two eggs; heat up the gravy, taking 
care that it does not ‘boil, and pour it over the 
fricaesee. 

Pickuine CvcumBsR.—Small ones, whole ; large 
ones in thick slices ; pick out seeds, lay in s‘rong 
salt and water for a day, drain and put intoa 
jar, pour over breakfast cupful of vinegar, cover 
with plate or paper and seh at. side of fire ; drain 
off vinegar, next day reboil aud pour over again, 
repeating thie athird time on succeeding day ; 
boil vinegar a fourth time with teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, a litcle mustard, nutmeg, balf- 
teaspoonful of salt, pour over cucumbers and cork 
or cover tightly. 


‘ 





Mosk in a crude state is worth £3 an ounce, 
Tt looks like axle-grease, and smells worse, 


AvsrTRIAN police must know how to swim and 
how to use a boat. They are also required to 
understand telegraphy. 

Wuire tar is one of the latest inventions or 
diccoveries. It is claimed thatit Dot become 
soft under the sun’s rays in any clidiate. 


Micnoscorrets are of the opinion that the beet 
glasses now made fail to reveal the smallest forms 
of animal and vegetable life. 

Wuen a humming-bird alights near a flower 
from which no food can be extracted, it hag been 
known to exhibit wrath by excitedly chattering 
and tearing the flower to pieces. 

A Frencu doctor is said to have discovered a 
means of injecting courage into men by means 
of asyringe, The material he uses is a mixture 
of sea-water and phenic acid, 

A wrew method of stopping hiccough | is 
said to have been accidentally discovered in a 
French hespital It conasisis in thrusting the 
tongue out of the mouth and holding it thus for 
a short time. ‘ 

THE mountaineers of Georgia catch trout with 
a sledge hammer, Their practice is to thump 
a rock, under which « trout seeks refuge, with 
a bammer, and the concussion renders the fish 
senseless. 

Laks Morat, in Switzerland, bas a queer habit 
of turning red about two or ‘three times every 
ten years, The colouring is due to the presence 
in large quantities of little aquatic plante called 
by naturalists oscillatrola rubeecens, 

Tae bushmen, or low-grade Hotbtentots, on the 
plaine of South Africa have a language which 
has pen Foes to be a close approximation to 
that of the higher apes, It consists of hissing, 
clicking, and grunting sounds. 

Rooxine onapiRs for babies were used by the 
Egyptians many cevturies before Christ, Among 
thé pictures copied by Belzoni is one of an 
Egyptian mother at work, with her foob on the 
cradle, 

A supstiruTs for stained glass is found in 
tectorium, a galvanised iron web covered with a 
gelatinous substance, Experiments have been 
made with it in Europe, and it is enid to be 
tough, durable, a bad conductor of heat, and 
easily manipalated, 

Tv a Hon ‘and a strong horse were to pull in 
opposite directions, the horse would win the tug- 
of-war easily; but if the lion were hitched 
behind the horse, and facing in the eame direc- 
tion, i¢ could easily back the horse down upon its 
haunches. 

TALROLARO, an island one and a-half miles in 
diameter, in the Mediterr , is the lest 
Republic in the world. It has fifty-five inhabi- 
tants ; the President is elected for six years ; no 
public official receives any pay, and women and 
men are voters, 

Ir is recorded that an eagle kept in confine- 
ment has been known to faust for three weeks, 
those who have had charge of it having forgotten 
to provide its usual supply of food, It soon, 
however, recovered its strength, and did not 
appear to suffer from its extraordinary abstin- 
ence. 

From the top of the cathedral spire in Mexico 
you can see the entire city, and the most striking 
feature of the view ia the absence of chimneys. 
There is not a chimney ia all Mexico; not 6 
grate, nor a stove, nor a furnace, All the cook- 
ing is done with charcoal in Dutch-ovens, and 
while the gas is sometimes offensive, one soo 
becomes used to it, 

A Frevow inventor has devised a curious 
electrical alarra for infants, It consists of 4 
microphonic circuit- breaker, placed near the head 





of the child in ita cradle, and connected with an . 


electric bell through the medium of a relay. A 
ery from the child will actuate the m onic 
circuit-breaker, and will thus cause the to 
ring, awakening the mother or nurse, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. G.—You must pay a month’s wags, 

Doptey.—Dadley Castle ia in Staffordshire. 

M. M.—We have not the information by us. 

JowaTHaN.—Get it done by a qualified workmen, 

Lover or OsAnor.—A week's notice from rent-day is 
sufficient. 

Aa have been found in more than one 
shell 

“e B—A deed of gift must be Prepared by a 
solicitor. 

Cock szy.—Tt fs estimated that London's population 
increases by 70 000 each year, 

0. K. peer apes bor paimaal, the merits of a 
person advertising medical 

Trove. to.—Avoid ako cited later than within 
two hours of going to 

Bamso>?.—Bamboo traitors can be cleaned ‘with a 
brush dipped in salt water. 

Ay cous Inquinta.—It ee be entirely Megs], and 
we can only think you are mistaken. ' 

Borxta—When o pa is given for the whole 
amount, a stamp must be used. 

Bui.—The father is entitled to the custody of all the 
children above cy. 

Exta.—-We regret that we are unablo to give the! infor- 
mation ¢ 

Butizy.—The company would be responsible if the 

accident was due to the neglect of their aervant. 

A. M.—Asthere is no written agreement would 
be unwise to resist payment, vise 

A.r.—Elementary arithmetic consists of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, 

Ay Otp Reaper.—It fs a laborious process, but a 
necessary and, after alt, a profitable thing to do. 

Jack Tar.—The detatls of the process requested can 
only be obtained in works devoted to the subjact. 

CouxraymMay.—The column of Nelson’s monument tn 
Trafalgar-square 1s 177 feet high, and the statue iteclf 
seventeen fect. 

Jenniz.--Many of the so-called ‘vegetable ivory" 
buttons, used on dresses, cloaks, &c., are made of 
potatoes treated 4 with sulphuric seid, 

Weak Kvzs.—Bathe the eyes in cold water at night 
a retiring, and they will do better work the follow- 

ay. 


A Coystawr Reapgr. — Consult Dr. Horn, hair” 


po mtn Sal i el a ae upon to 
ve 


6 the best ad vice, 

Orancs Biossom.—There is. often - little quiet 
arranging of matters 90 that the cost of preparation will 
not be burdensome. G — feeling and delicate considera- 
tion are the only guide in such cares. 


AprraL.—The a: century ends on 8let 
December, 1900; those whe argne in favour of Sist 
December, 1899, really maintain that nine makes ten, 

reasonable, 


a is scarcely 


U. 0.—Most of the oak furniture in use ts mado of 
the common Earopean oak, sometimes called British 
oak and Royal oak, which grows almowt all over Hurope 

and in Western Asia. 
HA J. T.—Probably you did not boil sufficiently, a 

Were working with an inferfor ofl. You can try by 
bolling e little resin with it, but as a rule the oil is best 


alone 


a booRwona. The lines “Ships that pass in the night 


ag a 
oon ent’s Tale.” 


Bartzr Popprnec.—Make~ the batter for Yorkshire 
puddings several hours before it is wanted ; the fiour 
will then have « chance to awell, and render the batter 
much lighter, 

Cuantry,—Nothing can be done with a tin kettle to 
koep it from rusting, except taking care never to leave 
it standing g overnight (or during Sia, when it can be 
avoided) with water, 


A Souprer's Lase.—Corporal ig a quer ge and a 


Jance-corporal is’ au ich ean be taken 
from him by a flour by word mouth 
without a court. ; & corporal must be tried by 
court-martial, or allowed to resign. 


Sam Weiner. —The lines quoted : 


Spreads lke an ocean hung on hig’ 
will be found in ‘‘The Sieve of Corinth,” by Lord 
Byron, 
Siavay.—Before commencin; seed raisins, 
stems are presen, Ba fruit with very hot 
water and lot tt atand a very few moments, Drain the 
Water off and the geeds may then be Temoved quite 


Saorr Daesses.—So much deponds on the girl, her 
situation in life and her assoclates, that your questions 
are rather atfficult te anewer. The — girl of 
fourteen should heve her dreases just clear the instep of 
her shoes. 

ee eal eae pean wee Wp Senenay of 
constderabie length exceeds three mies an ze, 
and he ce ry are 
faster than a ten-mile gait, but this can k 
twenty hours in the day, and for six or seven a ate 


age ol Vanprw ee your foolish attempts you 
may be quite 
pro- 


they 
vemeree nm holding the affected parts in steam 
from the spout of a prereset gogo ag 


cosding 
Hone J -toualy ung tt bru awit the pile to 


Svrrerer.-—It is undoubtedly a very serious disorder, 


and to prevent ite recurrence attention should be 
bare to ome's general health. Avoidance of — 
— strain ie recommended ; also tem- 
Berane ‘in aS! ene Ss to me ten ot tho kind 
, consult a physician without delay. 
YM SORRY. 
Tuerz is mnch that makes me eorry as I journey 


down earth's way, 
And I seem to see more psthos in poor human Lives 


each day. 
I'm mee ee the strong, brave men who shield the 


from harm, 
But who in their own troubled hour find no protecting 
arm, 


Tm wee for the victors who have earned success to 
As targets 4 for the arrows shot by envious failure’s 
And I'm for the erous hearts who freel; 

shared oy ti of 


oir wine, 
And drink alone the gall of tears in fortune’s drear 
decline, 


I'm ry for the souls who build their own fame’s 
un pyre, 

Derided by the scornful throng, like ice deriding fire ; 

And i'm poche for the conquering ones who know not 


ain's defeat, : 
But datly tread down fierce desire ‘neath scorched and 
bleeding feet. 


I'm sorry for oe manne hearts that break with 
ion's strain, 
But Ye sorrier for the poor starved souls that never 
know love's pain, 
Who ree en. on een barren years, not tossing joys 
ey 
For entldee far ie such a lot than weeping o'er a grave. 


I'm po Ag the souls that come unwelcomed into 


I'm sorry for the unloved old who cumber up the earth; 

Tey SS Geen ae in lite’s great maeistrom 

In truth os sorry for them «ll who mako this toiling 
wor! - 


But ee whate’cr seems sad and is not under- 
I kno toon le, hid from our sight, s mighty germ 
And 7 pelt stands close by me, my sermon, motto, 


The sorvied th things in this life will seem grandest fu 


L, T. B.—The Vatican, or Papal Palace at Rome, is the 
most extensive bailding’ in the world ; it contains more 
than two thousand one hundred roome, com prisiog 
reception halls, hogy. gol libraries, picture galleries, 
‘with vast museums of sculptures, pean and in- 
scriptions. 

Oasste.—If they tuned their instruments befose 
entering the theatre or concert-room the Pe ture is 

apt to be different in the place of \ 
therefore the instruments would not be fn tune. A 
© which is fa tune in a cold room would get out of 
6 if the room were suddenly heated. 


so. A perfectly reliable and conscientious 
should be consulted, and If the teeth are very irregular 

they may be straightened by mechanical onghideat 
Foxp or Lawovaces.—-In lin, attainments the 
are far in advance other nations. Their 


mpi: As it at as 
in’ bleed or 





Pastry Pot..—Parrote whet ina state of liberty live 
on the young shoote of varicus plints, tender buds, 
fraits, grains, and nuts, which they open with much 
adrottness to obtain the ‘kernel. Ina state of domestt- 
oo they eat almost everything that js offered to 

them. As ® rule they are hardy, and do not require 
particular care or attention. 

Bostox Grat.—Take one pound of brown sugar, both 
in four quarts cf water for a minute; when cold add 
two ounces of tartaric acid, one penny worth essence of 
lemon, and white of egg switches ; ; strain and bottle it, 
For a drink pour out half a tumbier, fill up with water, 
add a little baking soda, atir about, aud you have a fine; 
cheap coollag drink, 


Swear Seventees.—Grnerally, taking the entire 
world, married people live longer than eingle, and those 
who have to work hard for their living longer than 
those who do not; while also the average of longevity ie 
higher among civilized than uncivilized races. Further, 
people.of large phyetjus live longer than those of small, 
but those of middle size hve longer than either. 


CuoaMaw.~~The complete removal of any stains dey ends 
@3 much a3 possible upon the skili of the individua' who 
pay the cure as upon we cure itself; pitch must first. 

all be softened in oltve of!, and when a6 much has 
been got away in that roanner as possible, some of the 
oil must then be taken out by putting blot-sheet or 
brown paper over the spot and jaying @ hot iron on that 
until the oil is nearly all taken up into the paper ; then 
waeh with a little oxalic acid in the water. 


Awxiovs Morser.—aAll parents should endeavour te 
make their homes attractive to their ohiidren. If the 
home isa happy ove, that of itself will go far towards 
rendering them desirous of fulfilling all their obliga- 
tions to their parents, listening to their counsel, re- 
6pecting their wishes, and testifying by their general 
conduct their love fur the father and mother who so 
otten deny themselves pleasures for the sake of gratify- 
ing tne desires of their offspring Asa rule, persuasion 
is better than force with children of either sex. 


Parrix.—Fruit, wine, ink. or mildew stains can bo 
removed by firet wetting the articles or the stained 
place in clean, cold water; taen apply a letion made of 
one tablespoonful of lemou julce, une tublespoonful of 
the purest cream of tartar, and « teaspoonful of oxalic 
acid; put all into a pint of distilled water (er rain- 
water), shake it before using, and apply with a soft 
cloth till the spot is saturated with the lotion, them 
eponge it off again In clean cold water. Repeat till the 
atalo disappears. 

Lorp Tou Noppy.—It seems to us that you are too 
sensitive in regard to the observations to which you 
refer. You should not expect to go through the world 
without being critictseed. Criticism {is often a compli- 
ment, whether the critic means it to be auch or not. 
Common-place persons escape it, unless thetr conduct 
be so reckless aa to excite comment if not reproof. la 
your case we advise you to be indifferent to the remarks 
you hear, so long as they do not reflect wpon your yar- 
sonal honour. 


Reavrarn Reaper.—Half pound flour, two ounces 
dripping, two ounces sugar, One egg, two teaspoonfnuis 
baking powder, quarter pound currants, a little milk, a 
little favouring ; rob the dripning among the flour, add 
the sugar, bakiog powder, currants, and fiivour; beat 
theegg. and add a very little mil to ‘it; pour this among 
the dry things in the basin, using only as much milk 
as barely wets it ; lift the mixture with a fork on to 
greased oven- -shelf in little rough heaps; eprinkle a 
little sugar over, and put in a quick oven till ready— 
ten minutes, 

Ontca.—Small wooden barrels or pails: put in the 
bottom two or three inches of lime, then set quite newly 
laid eggs on it, with the narrow ends down ciose to each 
other without crowding ; then cover with more lime, 
and go on till full, covering with alayer of lime. They 
keep thus even tn the hot weather fora year. Another 
way—Two amall breakfast-cupfuls of lime, two ditto of 
coarse salt in a good pail of water. Pat the egys tr 
when newly laid, and keep in a cellar or ooo) place. 
Reggae will not keep if the yolk be brok..n, so that they 
ought to be quite fresh. 

APpotto.—The Apollo Belvedere, a marble statue of 
Apollo, was found tn 1503, near Antiura, a favourite 
resort of Roman Emperors. Julfus Ii, while yet » 
cardinal, purchased it, and on becoming Pope allowed 
it to be placed in the Belvedere of the Vatican. 
Boivedere in architecture stjgaifies a small partition or 
turret erected on the top of a house, or a ema)! edifice 
constructed in a garden for the purpose of obtaining an. 
extensive view of the survounding country. The «tatue 
derives its name from ity, position. In reepoot to the 
marble, the beat authorities call it Carrara. 








ber Loxpomw Reaper, can be sent to any part of ths 
wor! Three-hanpouve Woekiy ; or Quarterly, 
One abliltag and Kightpence, : 


Aut Back Numexas, Panrs and Yotuwss are In pris t, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 

NOTICE.—The December and Christraas Double Part, 
426 & 426, are Now heady, price One Shilling ; post free, 
One coulting Threepence. Also Vol LXYI!., bound 
in clo’ 


Tus INDEX ro Vou. LXVIL. is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, Three-halfpence. . 


Of Av Laerrens To we Apprwscen to gs Epiros or 
Tas Lowpor Reaper, 384, Strand, W.O. ' 





tit We cannet undertake to return rejected manu- 
soripts, 
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Conversation overheard on first seeing one of the ** Sunlight” Motor Cars, which are now running in various parts of the country :-— 
MR. JOHN BULL.—*Look, Mary, .there’s a SUNLIGHT MOTOR VAN going along without horses; that’s 
‘ SAVING LABOUR with a vengeance,” 
4 MRS. JOHN BULL (emphatically).—“I don't lmow anything about the Motor Van saving labour, but I AM 
4 CERTAIN THE SOAP DOES.” 
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ee | OUR SUPERB PARCE y ST. | 
, a A aeenn CEL of CHRISTMAS CARDS.; OR GRAND CHRISTMAS BOX PARCEL. | 
$ : raific wal ven ‘rea | ; 
naitont Puy ty near Foes of Charge | oisrmiavrion ow vanuamu rarzes. | Baar NIGGER WHOS, gn: paeuyant ss 
PRIZE COUPON ix EVERY PARCET. ONE PRIZE ovanay A CHANCE SELDOM MET WITS. Boxee Theairical Make-up, Wb, W/0: ISG ieee 
D 70 EvaeY TAN PERSONS GRXDIEG 13 | CUIVEN AWAY Free of C : Suit, 14/6; Clown’s Suit, 15+; Black for faces, %., 
Prizes :~100 Golden Sovereians.100 Half-Soveret IVEN 4 Y Free of Charge to our Customers, 100 Golden | Se esor Dialogtie Books in Secret of Ventril- 
aa 10 lden eigns, 100 Halt-Sovereigns, 100 Five F Sovereigns. 100 Half-Sovereigns, 100 Five-Shilling Pieces, 1/2; Nigger ORC M. + ad, 1/2; Thought 
; ; shiliing Pic 0 Resi Silver Watch 38.500 ¥ramed Oil Paint-| 107 Real Silver Watches, 500 Framed Oil Paintings, 300 Clocks, oquism, 1/2; Magic and My —_ sade of avery 
} ings, 800 Ciocks, 500 Keyless Watches, 00 Kea! Gold Brooches,| 800 Keyless e3, 500 Real Gold Brooches, 500 Real Gold kings Reading, U2; Wigs, M » and Cow) Board 6,28; 
» Keal Gold ings, 500 Silver Brooches. 506 Silver Rings, 500 MOBI ve 5, 00 Silver Rings, 500 Silver Pins. description Facher r . 
Silver Pins. These Priges are actually givea away ; there is 20 We guarantee at least One Prize to every teu persons cnter- Clown's Huta, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
trickery about (hem, | lug into our grand Bonus Parcel scheme. 
| es OF CHRISTMAS CARDS.| Each Parcel contains a pair of very handsomely carved Wall-| 7 a1STMAS TREE ORNAMENTS—Boxes o 









free, contains cards to shop| Brackets, one represonting a blacksmith at work shocing, and | | n> 16, reflectors, 
Faive of iv/6. Tue parcel, weighing 1-tb.,| she other in the teem of 3 magnificent stag ; a beautiful Minia- | + CoE eet eticks Ianey lan- 
consists of Io) cares, comprising the] sure Photograph, mounted in lvorine frame, representing Old | */2se halls. ANS Oe ay ana 2/o Special 
: ‘ 
























i Mechanical Negro Lovers Card, with | Father Christmas, with powerful magnifying glass complete ; : . M 
| 6 me) i Teable douk “y 4 Magnificent a Glass Mirror ia frame ; large carved-out model of a Tramcar, ecommendad ditte, splendid ean 6 x. 
| BPE FEE) fold indossod Shaped Card." For Auld | made to take to pieces and put together again, and whic moves [\"i 42. Arun! Soh indie. Mather Chri 
L Age J Lang Syne’. & Three-fold’ Embossed | Slopg the ground ; Yacht ame, Consisting of a coloured | Art ficial Moss. 8c, Des Ot a3. Nigger Theat- 
; . Sa Pym Shaped Horseshoe card, ombosaed frosted | board representing the sea, sowe little movable model yachts, Mas% and Bear‘ its, &c: Boxes of Theatrical 
‘ vy leay anced edg ‘ and either dice or revolving pointer for playing ; a large sizo | \cals, Wigs, Suite, ita, (aitey 58, 10/8, and ’ 
work of gilded hells. a unique 1 r| Rees ‘go po) —_ Makeun, Powe irstructions Bpangles, Sd., 3/2 
id acqnaintance.” with € | 0, the real Japanese » trom oO ote Tee talogt ustrations. 
A The Obl Wimiow Casement,” uniau Yokohama; splendid coloured figure ind 3/6, Ilustrated Gatalogae, 500 - ( 
Bi; +jndows to open,aod moveable heads, with effect of sunligat | One of England's Brave Defeaders, ud. 
} wiow and evening se) ade, prettily embossed, and with trellis} ney ag 1 7 ee. cas » a s 
work; Tbe Dear Old Homestead,” ¥ verbanging eves, cut at 6d. six of Raphael Tuck's Christ- nie one can ges 
‘ ag meen inten, euriteliy framed mas Cards; large Scrap Book in PUZZLE TRICK » ee The Meaie Tartan puszie out 
; ical Shippin cvlours, with a variety of Scraps in- money out hut owner), 1/2. 2s ; Boxes of good 
; a bord re the cluded; colonred Story Book of the 2; in Moral 20. Oo ea a tsgic Rae Beg Trick, It 
ferns, corrugated Ten Little Nigger Boys; the popuiar Pe! boas anos ‘Tric ot Pucks wheieries Cards, 1/2 90d 
Card. with chang: game of Blizzard, with board, re- 3, Puzzles, dames, &c., of every description. YY, Bays 





stume” ; Beautiful voiving disc, and balls compiste ; | oahy shows bones in hand, 1/3. 























: wi Mechanical Circus tard, packet of Biack Peter,a card game for an 
es f jun \00p held by comic Frenck | pete hy Y gy bok ee, yg ' 
v é Jude and ry” Card, three-fold, with | of cards for Snap; 10) Japanese Fairy Fire . q , 

1 Aah A AS toes h ie Tas ae ae +r Ridonr | Stars; The Magicians’ ‘Aibaan, which can be TpoRro7 HY DENE-~The lady Dolio, ene, 
; rd, surmounted bk t nots ; also l shown full of blank leaves, and at word of high, with clothes to take on and off, we’ 
frosted Cards, 6 Two-fold Cards, 6 chaice Ivy and Rose Cards, command fea ps to animals, then is found |'@ade, over 100 different changes 0 garments, 

q 6 Con Cards,12 Floral Cards,6 Landscapes. ¢ ~and Lak fuil of letters of the alphabet, these change to |@very One removable, the delight of any ¢ 6 
} sec y_ and 3\ other Choice Assorted Cards. Extirc locearriaxe | butcerflies aud again tv piaip leaves—about 12 |the most astounding value@ ever offered, Wi 

rf 1 wo parcels for 4 different transformations; real Japanese Fish |Cattiase free. Sete of materials ready ante N 
; Parcel contains 24all Kecherche High-grade Cards, | = Game, containing 12 Japanese Fish and two |0Ut for cutting up into 3 costumes for a do} ib 
4 Ky & ire . ne Paes} § double-jointed ishing rods; complete gaine of inches high, 1/2; for 5¢ 1/6; ani 
No.3 Pach et, 0 Cards. assorted. 1/3 post free ~ | Lotto; Marvellous swimming Frog, which, |0velty, Musical Boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/8 up to £10. 
: No.4 P t, 19 Carda, assorte! highegrade Oards, 1/3 post | When placed in water, goes along; also a packet of Fortune | 103. 230° Colored Scraps, 1/3; 600 ditto, 6; 
q ve ‘ SR iti cn, telling Cards, Grand ¥ samily Care Some « Robinson ( wenens Scrap Alivums, 44. apd 1/3 
j acke ntains a Prize Coup Ruy your c | The Fiutina Bagpipe (the New Japanese Musical Inatrument), | yn 
a whereyou bot unly & she eet detinin dine: Sie ards Tue Mugic Maze. ihe Square Card. Puzzle, The Maitese Gros GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
whem you get the chance o§@ valuable prize in additi uzzie, The Magic Scissors Trick, The Performing Keg Trick,| QF NOVELTIES. 500 Dlustrations. 
: phism Doahey wclons Cyst! Eee eae bee Beery war gap he goods of-every 
4 Dy escription. 
GRAND ILLUSTRATED XMAS | 2/6 each, or two Parcels for 4/6 
" sf y . , 

CATALOGUE of NOVELTIES. |. : ' vo hae J. THEOBALD & CO., 

. OF ZVERY DESCRIPTION chante b parcel isa Prine Gusece, wales, entities yoe tos 

q S Pe > ae | pce of taining one of the valuabie prizes which we give 

1 500 Illustrations Post Free, 1d, =. | 8 8y 8¢ the end of Lhis year. 4 ‘3 e 19, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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